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BULBRAT GUE B. 


AN EXPOSTULATORY. ODE TO THE SIAMESE 
TWINS. + 
“Tdo believe 
‘That one or two, are almost what they seem ; 
That goodness is no name.” Cuitpe Harovp. 
«© A Nover Case—Chong and Yang, the Siamese Twins, have been tried in 
Trumbull county, Ohio, for an assault and battery committed on an old and re- 








spectable citizen. The defendants pleaded guilty, and were each fined five dol- 


lars and costs.”’ 


I. 
’ Ah, Yang! oh, Chong! 
Twins not in twain, but curiously united ; 
Youths, that eclipse the youth that’s double-sighted ; 
Brothers, who even in boyhood’s time ‘ walk double,” 
Though “ singular,” beyond al! powers of song ; 
Most singular of Pluralists, who stand 
The oddest Union sure in any land— 
One to which Birmingham’s is but a bubble— 
Why gat ye into trouble? 


) Fie, Yang !—Ahb, Chong, for shame ! 
Why would ye blot your fame? 
Meek Chong, mild Yang,I simply ask you why, 





i Gentle ye seemed when ye were here, a show, 
And found us ever willing , 
\ To pay our shilling ; 
is What miracle has changed your nature so, 
m That for her twins, sad Siam’s doomed to sigh, 
And Ohio cries O! 
ra ITI. 
se Assault a citizen that’s so respectable 
With fists four-fold— 
en With double fists to batter one so old! 
of Who ever dreamed you could ? 
If I could build up a defence I would, 
But fear it’s not erectable. 
30. What! you who made in London such a hit, 
30. To make so many hard ones ata cit! , 
30 You whose raree show raised more than Punch’s fuss, 
The To deal out punches thus! 
vedy To visit age with fierce assault and battery ! 
an I say, young Chong, 
ana (This is no time for flummery and flattery) 
7. *T was very wrong, 
ap I say, young Yang, 
That you are much to blame for every bang. 
ret. IV. 
soins You might, or ere the outrage was begun, 
Have recollected there were two to one ; 
fror I know, what you know, that you’re Two in uno; 
set. 18 And knewing what I do know, 
“94 I think, while Chong was making man a mummy, 
Jov. | Yang should have been content to stand as dummy. 
“ 8 Better it would have been had one been loath, 
= \ But better still, had both. 
ee. Yes, being of a piece. you should have kept 
“ The peace, and then sad Siam had not wept 
“y You had not then been tried and forced to plead 
“ % Guilty—you had not then been forced to bleed ! 
Jan.» You had not paid your dollars, yet been far 
a tl Less dolorous than you are. 
“ N You had not then been fined, had not been found 
Rebus From Quiet’s pathway rovers—or a rover ; 
. oe And though ’tis true you still had both been bound, 
five st You had not been bound over ; 
ve tb Nor had you been bereft of hope and joy, 
t Line Like wanton boys at sea, without a buoy. 
Wim. aa ; 


Yang, Chong, take warning—plunge not into quarrels ; 
Oh! tarnish not your laurels. 

Think—how should single-bodied man resist 
Your complicated fist ? 


ing Ser 

















_ he If you should injure or affront, what lout 
’ Ma 7 So crazed as call you out ! 
T.Nol7- If he proceed by civil procese, long 
7, “81, Must be the scrupulous judicial doubt, 
1, Del, First, whether Chong be Yang, or Yang be Chong— 
7, (er And next which back should feel the heaviest thong ; 
% ity Which of the brace 
717, A Should have the dungeon's darkest place—- 
Th 27 Who should be sentenced for four weeks, and who 
A 7. Be doomed for two ; 
1, be Pa Who should be flogged, 
= ed nd who acquitted—cleared—yet culprit-clogged ! 
t fd ex- VI. 
iliiways Take warning, I repeat, dear Chong and Yang, 
ds; to And let us be again encomiastic ; 
Ss} . py Fly (if ye can) the gang, 
Lebr to Comprising half the world, yclept pugnastic 
Vik. Oh! make not hits 
8 way At old, respectable, law-seeking cits 
Ceinent For whomsoever you attack 
Is doomed to meet a simultaneous whack. 
Then let not, Chong and Yang, your victim be 
ile from A citizen whose life with years is filleda— 
ro og A lean and slippered pantaloon—lest he 
9 Rept? ; (Like other pantaloons) be povpLe-MILLep ' 
ret a 
“ 6, 
} ayy THE TWO HARPs. 
i By the Honourable Mrs. Norton. 
iB 16 And dost thou say my heart is cold, 
m* 24, Because thine eye cannot discover 
Dec. _ (As round its jealous glance is rolled 
16 On glittering crowds) one welcome lover t 
“24 And dost thou think I cannot love, 


I Jan. | Because Tuy suit my lips reprove ? 
« 16 Oh : valueless the wind-harps’s tone, 
tdeng beds W hich swept by summer's careless breezes, 
s Gives forth a wild uncertain moan, 
Havre— As often as the zephyr pleases. 
vei.& ©? 
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ai Livisé 




















Who marks its faint and ceaseless sigh? 
Once heard, it hath no melody. 


But when the stricken lyre, which long 
Hath hung upon the wall decaying, 
Breathes out its soul of love and song, 
Obedient to the minstrel’s playing, 

And to its master’s touch alone 
Responds with fond and plaintive tone. 


Then, THEN the power of music breaks 
The spell that bound our calmer feeling, 
And every slumbering passion wakes, 
| In answer to its wild appealing ; 
Till our swoln hearts, too full for words, 
Dies trembling on those quivering chords. 


Years bring no change. Even though we stand, 
| Where cold the minstrel’s form is lying, 
Fancy shall see that skilful hand 

Once more among the sweet strings flying; 
And music’s floating notes shall come, 
To mock the silence of his tomb! 


| And many an hour, and many a lay, 
| Shall memory please herself by bringing 
Small scattered fragments of the lay 
That hang upon that wild harp’s ringing ; 
Though Summer breeze caress in vain, 
And soulless hands awake no strain. 


Even so the heart, that sad and cold 
Warms not beneath thy careless wooing, 

Hath known love’s power in days of old, 
And worshipped—to its own undoing ; 

And many a passion. quiet now, 

Hath glowed upon my faded brow. 


And still perchance the day may come, 
When from its halls of silence taken, 
That heart in its deserted home, 
To life, and luve, and joy shall waken: 
It hath the music at command— 
But thine is not the master’s hand.—( Court Magazine.) 





: THE TOMB STONES. 

| By Dr. Mant, Bishop of Down and Connor. 

From stone to stone my eyes successive roam, 

And note what tenants underneath them lie : 
Each sex is here ; all ages—infancy 

To second childhood : some the stately tomb, 

Some hold the osier‘d earth's contracted roon— 
Signs of their former fortunes: Jow and high, 
All ranks and states of earth's society, 

All earthly kindreds find a common home, 

Hark ! from the grave, with still small voice they call, 
And thus the moral of their stories preach : 

‘* We all were born, we lived, we died, and all 
| Shall rise to judgment!” How on earth by each 
His task was done, and what shall each befall. 
Inquire not now—that day alone can teach! 


— 
HINTS TO ARCHERS, 


\ BY CAPTAIN CRAM, H. P. ROYAL HORSE MARINES. 

I am an enthusiastic admirer of the long-bow, that # noble weapon of renown.” 
| Ihave made myself acquainted with its history, from the day it was first invent- 
ed by Apollo to the present time. I have studied minutely the great Ascham’s 
‘Five Points of Archery ’—lI have practised s‘unding, nooking, drawing, hold- 
ing, and loosing ; and written practical observations on each movement. I can 
tell you all about the Tarcer, the Bracer, Quiver, Bert, Poucn, Tasset and 
Greass-pox ; I have attentively read, nay, even learned by heart, Ascham's 
* Toxophilus,” Strutt's “ Sports and Pastimes.’ Moseley’s ‘“ Essays on 
Archery,” Roberts’ ‘* English Bowman,” Barrington’s tract in the “ Arche- 
ologia;” besides every writer of antiquity that has treated, ever so remotely, on 
the long-bow. The result of my studies wil! be apparent in the following pages 
| —it will be seen that I am no contemptible shot. 

Great glory is due to the ladies for their unceasing endeavours to revive this 
truly manly pastime ; much reason have they long had to complain of being de- 
barred from the exhilarating sports of the field; such disgusting monopoly will 
soon be at an end ; for by the practice of archery they will gradually acquire such 
strength of limb, such power of form, such robustness of constitution, that at 
no distant time they will be able to back a horse, and hallo a hound with any of 
the boasted Nimrods of the North. We shall then have the benefit of their 

| patronage, of the much-neglected Prize Ring, and the Racket Court, and it may 
| eventually lead to advantageous changes in their social condition, and a freedom 
| from vexatious restraints ; in fact, there is no knowing what the long-bow will 


do for them. Some disadvantages may possibly ensue from the first practice of | 
| a long-disused art; but they are trifling, and I beg to remark to any lugubriously- | 
minded poet, who may peradventure be wandering among the green lanes, heed- 
| less of the twanging with which the kingdom is resounding, and should sudden- | 


ly find himself stuck through the midriff. by some unfair hand, let him on no ac- 
count blaspheme the art, but die quietly like a good poet; for be it known that 
our good King Henry VIII., of glorious memory, being a great patron of the art, 
provided for such contingencies, by declaring the archer—after the usual cry of 
‘stand fast !"—free from blame or penal visitation, by whose stray shaft any un- 
conscious vagabond might be stricken. This is a consoling fact, and ought to be 
known to all our fair sportswomen, that they may shoot freely. The tyro must 
on no account limit her range from any apprehension ; she may take the word of 
one less veracious than a Cram, that she is in no danger 

The long-bow is a weapon of the very earliest antiquity; it is supposed to 
have been introduced into England by the Cretan auxiliaries under Julius Cesar 
The weapon was never much in esteem among the Legions, though after reading 
the commentaries of the Roman hero, I cannot help suspecting that the “ im- 
mortal Caesar ’’ was himself no stranger to its practice. The English, however. 
in the earlier times, did no credit to their Cretan masters. 
of Hastings, that the Norman bowmen threw them compietely into the shade ; 
for the historians inform us that the flights of the Norman arrows were “so 
thick as to obscure the light of the sun.’ No wonder then, that the gallant 
British king fell a victim, when such ungenerous, I may say, such unsoldierlike 
advantages were taken, to slay him in the dark. 

Almost every great man of antiquity was an archer, from Homer downwards: 
but it seems the Scythians were the most expert of any asa nation. In fact. ac- 
cording to the best authorities, the term Arcuer is derived from the name of 
this people, which is in its turn supposed to be deduced from the Teutonic word 
schleten, or scheten, or schutea, or shuten, signifying great shooters ; so that the 


more than shooter or archer.* It was from the Scythians that the Greeks be- 





* See Encyclopedia Londinensis, 


We find at the battle | 


| word Scythia, by the most natural transposition possible, is clearly nothing | 


| 
| 


Ss 

| came acquainted with the weapon, and here we have some record of its value by 
| that glorious old archer, Homer. We read of his heroes Teucer and Pandarus; 
| —what prodigious shots they must have been! and what weapons they had. 
| He tells us, that the bow of Pandarus was formed from the single horn of a 
| mountain goat, killed by his own hand. ‘This horn was sixteen palms in length! 
| We have no such goats now-a-days. There can be little doubt that the poet was 
| @ practical man, or he never could have described such a weapon and its uses so 
truly. 

Although the Romans, as a people, were not celebrated for excellence in the 

art, yet Suetonius and others give some wonderful accounts of the prowess of 
| many of the Emperors. Commodus was an absolute marvel; Herodian says, 
| he would kill a hundred lions in the amphitheatre with a hundred arrows, and 
' never miss, or merely wound, in a single instance. That was not all; he would 
' cause arrows to be made with sharp circular heads, and when the ostrich was 
‘urged to full speed, he would remove its head so dexterously, that the uncon- 
| scious bird would continue running as though nothing had happened! The em- 
peror must have been a devil of a shot, and so was Herodian. 

But these were isolated cases.—It was reserved for Britons to carry the palm 
) of archery against the world. In Scotland the bow was practised as early as 
| in the south, if we may believe one Macpherson—a poet of a very remote age, 

and the author of Ossian.—*Sons of Leith,’’ says Macpherson, “ bring the 
| bows of our fathers! the sounding guivers of Morni!’” And in Wales there 
| were archers of wonderful skill. Giraldus Cambriensis relates, that, during a 
siege in that country, two soldiers in haste to regain their tower, were annoyed 
by the arrows of the Welsh. They succeeded in closing the portal; but were 
killed notwithstanding ; for the arrows went clean through the defence, which 
was of hardened eak, closely studded, and four inches thick! William de 
Breusa, himself an archer, likewise relates, that he saw a horse-soldier, clad in 
complete maii, with buff coat beneath, struck through the hip with an arrow, 
which not only killed the rider,but, piercing the saddle, killed the horse. ‘* But,” 
says William, “although that might be thought aclever shot, it was nothing to 
another | saw.” Another Welshman struck another mailed horseman, in a 
similar way, and fastened him to the saddle through the.hip ; but the wounded 
man turning his horse by the bridle, the same archer dealt another shaft, which, 
strange to say, observes William, passed through the other hip, and completely 
fixed him. and the horse plunged so fearfully, that men marvelled to see so 
clever a horsemag, not knowing the ingenious manner by which he was made to 
keep his seat! F the gentleman did not affirm that he saw these things, I should 
hardly have believed him. The De Breusa was a member of the “ Royal 
| British Bowmen,” which society exists to this day, and can produce as gwod 
shots as William. 

But of all who Nave conferred lustre on the annals of archery, none are 80 
‘conspicvous-9s the botd outlaw of Sherwood, that “ most gentle theefe,” as 
| Grafton ealls bim in his Chronicle of Breteyne.—It would be endless to repeat 
| the exploits of this hero of the bow ; suffice it to say they were obliged to take 
| his life by treachery,—* Forthe said Robert Hood, whom mencal! Robyn Hood,” 
| says Grafton, “ being troubled with sicknesse came to a certain nonry in York- 
| shire, called Berklies, when desiring to be let blood, he was betrayed and bled 
to death.” He was buried by the bighway-side by the privress of the nonry, 
and “‘upon his grave the sayd prioresse did lay a very large stone, wherein 
the names of Robert Hood and William of Goldesborough, and others were 
graven.” Dr. Gale, Dean of York, has preserved his epitaph, which is as 
follows :— 











HEAR UNDENEAD DIS LATIL STEAN, 
Larz Rosert Ear or Huntinepon, 
Nea ARCIR VERZA HIE SA GEVD 
} An Pipi Kautp im Rosin Hevp. 
| Sick UTLAW2Z AZ HIANIZ MEN 
Vit ENGLANO NIVR SI AGEN. 
Olnt. 24. kal- Dekembris, 1247. 

Dr. Hanmer speaking of the extraordinary things performed by Robin Hood 
and Little John, says, the latter is reported to have shot an arrow a mile; ** but 
I leave these,’ observes the worthy doctor rather discourteously ‘ armong the 
| lies of the land.’ I don’t know why he should disbelieve it, when many greater 
things than that, have been done, with the help of the long bow ; as any one may 
see who reads the doctor’s ‘‘Chronicles of Ireland !” 

I would willingly recount the feats of the great archers of former days, but I 
have no space, I must pass over the great Zosimus, who described a friend of his 
at the battle of Mursa, who had the wonderful gift of discharging three arrows 
at once, and killing a man with each! Phillip de Comines and Froissart were 
great shots, as any one will discover by reading their Chronicles. And Sir John 
Smith who tells us of the “ valleys which ran with rivers of blood, caused by 
the slaughter from the Turkish bow.” The’ great Lord Bacon too, a splendid 
archer, who writes ‘* The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible shoot; insomuch 
that it hath been known that the arrow hath pierced clean through a steel target, 
and aplate of brass tro inches thick!’ I must leave, though unwillingly, the 
exploits of these great men and good archers, and touch upon the moderns, and 
with great justice ; fur however grand are the recorded feats of former days, I 
will back the performances of our own times against them, whether for length, 
strength or abilitv 

I believe, [ have hinted in my title, that I have the honour to belong to that 
| highly-respectable and distinguished corps, the Roya Horse Marines, so call- 
ed from their always riding at anchor, and from my long service in different coun- 
tries have had much experience in these matters of which I treat. 

I have witnessed the practice of each country, and hardly know to which to 
award the palm. The Americans take an extraordinary range and shoot very 
fearlessly. The French if not so strong, are peculiarly dexterous ; but an Irish- 
man possesses a wonderful facility for shooting round corners, particularly if @ 
tailor is after him. ‘The most extraordinary feat I ever witnessed was of an 
Irishman, who shot up Holborn Hill, and with such prodigious force, that both his 
eyes went clean through a brick wall! This is a fact; for I saw it. I have 
known some good shots among the English, particularly the ladies, who draw a 
very powerful bow ; one, particularly | remember, who shot so far beyond the 
mark, that her shaft was positively lost in the clouds! She was a member of 
the ** Toxophilite ” society, of which the late king was president. There was 
another capital English shot. a friend of mine, who belonged to the “ Royal 
Kentish Bowmen :” he used to relate, that onée rt Seven Oaks, he was 





| 
| 


1g his horse the reins, 
and singular enough he just kept a-head of it. by alOat half a yard! In this 
manner he gallopped at speed five miles, I inay say, neck and neck with the 
thunder cloud ; the rain, or rather torrent, descending exactly upon his horse’s 
crupper all the way; the rond behind was literally deluged; as he emphatically 
observed, it could only be compared to being within half a yard of the falls of 
Niagara! He was fortunately saved from the cataract by shooting up a gate- 
way. It was a capital shot. If any impertinent doubt was ever expressed at 
this relation, the archer would say fiercely ; * Sir, if you want a lie, I'll giwe you 
one; but that’s a fact by G—d!” and no man was better able ; he was one of 
the best shots T knew. 

I mentioned the French as dexterous marksmen. I once knew a gentleman 
from Gascony—proverbial for its archery ; he had been an officer under Napo- 
leon—by the way. I have always remarked the superiority of soldiers and sailors 
in their management of the weapon—he told me of a duel in which he had been 
engaged at Paris, where the signal was un, deux. and to fire at the word trots. 
It must be understood we had been quizzing the Parisians on their affectation im 
rolling the letter R about their mouths previous to utterance. “ My opponent,” 
said the Gascon, “ was of the garde impertal—sacre tonnere—he was a dead 


overtaken by a thunder-storm, he hoped to escape it by 


) shot. I had but one chance, and I watched it narrowly. The second gave the 
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word, un, deux ; but cide-di, long before he could finish the word trois, | shot | 
my man dead!” I must observe that my lively friend was equally good with 
the pistol as with the bow. He was very jealous of the honour of his pro- 
vince, which he never allowed could be exceeded in any thing. Some discourse 
once took place concerning the height of Monsieur Louis, the French giant, who 
measured six feet ten inches. “ Jonneére!” cried he, what a shrimp! Why, 
in my country, I knew a man so tall that he was positively obliged tu get upa 
ladder every morning to shave himself ; he was a tall man, if you like. He 
admitted that he never knew but one man of that stature, and that he was a very 
long way off. My friend was elected, some years since, a member of the * Royal 
Edinburgh Society ” of Archers, and is an ornament to that distinguished eorps 
After all, I must in justice say, that the Americans beat us al! out of the field. 
Neither French, English, nor Irish, can compare with them in the use and prac- 
tice of the long-bow, although I am aware that I risk giving offence to many 
meritorious and skilful individuals. How does the incredulous cockney stare 
when he hears of the great sua serPENT! He does not believe it, not he—he 
little knows it was an archer to whom the glory of the discovery is due. What 
can he know of monsters of the deep, except cod-fish and oysters in sauce! 
What can he know of the howling wilderness, unless it be Wilderness-row! 
What of roaring cataracts, save that of low water at London bridge! He can 
forin no idea of the trackless waste by that of Walworth and Newington Butts ; 
or of interminable forests, »y that of Epping. His scepticism, therefore, 1s no 
scandal ; it requires an enlirged mind to comprehend the wonders of America, 
and to judge of the enterprise of archers by whom it has been explored. A very 
ingenious friend of mine, and, curious enough, of the same name as myself, a 
native of Boston, and a splendid shot, has frequently astonished me with the ex- 
ploits of American archers. 

My friend Cram I have a great respect for, both as an accomplished archer and 
an excellent man. He has witnessed some wonderful exertions of the art; in- 
deed, those wherein he has taken an active part, are not to be excelled by any 
professor of any country whatsoever. I remember, before | went to America, 
and became intimate with him, I was introduced to his sister, then residing i 
the county of Down. I forgot to mention he has some Irish blood in his veins, 
which may perhaps account for his superiority in skill and power. His sister, to 
give me an idea of the wonderful prowess of her beloved brother, gave me a 
letter to read which she had received from him on his return to Boston from 
England. 1 will give an extract. 

“We had a pleasant sort of passage enough, but I missed my sport sadly. 
We, however, managed to practise with the bow and rifle, and I need not tell 
you,. with some advantage over my less practised companions. Occasionally, 
when the weather was fine, Captain Mizen, knowing my love of the sport, had 
the boat lowered, and we mustered upa shooting party. ‘There is capital shoot- 
ing on the Atlantic, but the game, though plentiful, is by no means varied. 
During our passage I met with no other than the “flying fish.” One day I 
managed, however, to bag fifty brace of these amphibious birds, the sailors row- 
ing us under the very trees in which they build their nests! We sometimes had 
some good fishing. ‘The dolphin is an extraordinary rapacious fish ; an instance 
of which I will relate. We caught so many, one day, that several were thrown 
in the sea again. One of the fish, by some accident had his tail cut off, and, 
being short of bait, I put it upon my hook; in about a minute I hooked a fish, 
and, much to our surprise, it proved to be the very mutilated dolphin, positively 
caught by his own tail ! 

“T must not forvet to tell you that we landed at Bermuda, and found the 
niggers all bald, which I heard was occasioned by the habit of butting in their 
personal encounters with each other. This fact convinces me that the organ of 
combativeness is nut, as Gall has placed it, behind the ear. The Bermudians 
are a very singular people. I was informed that those who lived on the other 
side of the island are quite amphibious, and live for days under water. This is 
in consequence of their living entirely on fish :—I have no reason to doubt the 
fact. Fish here is extremely good, but all kinds of meat are inferior to those of | 
England, except pork, which is so excellent that the Bermudiuns literally eat it 
till the bristles grow out of their skin! 

“ The inhabitants have no occasion for lamps or candles of any kind, for the | 





| the necessary expenses on the road, and it is more than probable that coachey 


temporary delay so occasioned, two mendicants approached, whose appearance 
alone might have warmed with charity the coldest heart. One was an old man 
whose silver hair and beard silently spoke in his favour ; his clothes were tattered ; 
his cheeks sadly furrowed: and he was totally blind. The other wasa girl not 
more than sixteen, with such a pensive countenance, and such an appealing blue 
eye that I involuntarily threw her a piece of silver. The captain's feelings were 
similarly acted upon, but the gentleman in black buttoned up his coat, and sub- 
acidly exclaimed, ** Young woman, young woman, you ought to know that we 
are commanded not to eat the bread of idleness. Fie !—Depart to labour—I 
encourage not sloth.” 

Never was rebuke more harshly made nor more meekly taken; the girl 
curtesied, and placed the old man’s powerless hand upon her shoulder, as if to 
intimate that a continual burden like that could be no idle lot. Iam sure that 
such was her meaning, for though she had been amply relieved, I heard her sob, 
and saw the big tear swelling in her eye as she turned to lead her tottering pa- 
rent. God knows, my heart ached for her. I believe that the man in canvas 
entertained similar sentiments ; for in a very subdued tone he exclaimed, ** Poor 
unfortunate girl—poor feeble fellow! Egad, I ought to give them something. 
Here, coachey! lend me a couple of shillings till I have an opportunity of 
getting change, will you?” 

** Who's that as wants two shillings?” inquired Jarvey, as he was putting on 
his gloves, and adjusting his reins previous to mounting. 

“T'll larn,” said the guard, coming round to the side whence the voice pro- 
ceeded—any gemman asking for two shillings?” he bawled. 

“Yes, I did,” returned my opposite neighbour. 

“Oh!” said the other, “its * the man with the’ 

“Ah! then its all right,” interrupted the coachman, “hand him over the 
blunt.” 

“The man with the—what ?” wondered I. 

* Thankee, thankee,” said the borrower; then casting a furtive glance at him 
of the sables, he called back the young woman, and gently dropping the money 
into her hand, added, ina tone of benevolence—“ Here, sweeting, here's for 
food ; and when you raise it to your lips, do so with the conscious assurance 
that itis more worthily earned than the bread which cant daily wrings from 
poverty.” 

Again the girl curtsied, but this time a smile accompanied the action, which 
added wonderfully to her beauty. 

«Come, J think J have managed that very nicely,” said the last speaker, ‘ I've 
relieved that girl without dipping into the odd change which I have reserved for 


” 





may forget to ask for repayment—so that I shall be nothing out of pocket,” and 
he chuckled at the thought. 

This piece of meanness quite took the poetry out of the man; and when 
happening to look back, ] saw the female on whom he had bestowed his alms, 
gazing with glistening eye upona piece of gold which she held between the 
shillingsin the hand, and heard her exclaim—* Oh, father! I have again seen 
the good gentleman with the ”  T lost the last words. for crack went the 
whip, and off we started like lightning. 

‘* With the what!” my curiosity was raised. 

Not long after this the atmosphere darkened, and in a few minutes a copious 
shower of rain unmercifully descended upon our heads, and as there was not an 
umbrella amongst us, we were speedily soaked with the exception of the man in 
canvas, who sat Jaughing at the rain as in defiance. 

** This may be sport to you, but it is death to us, as the frog says in the fable,” 
observed the half-pay officer, much annoyed at his ill-timed mirth. 

‘*T really ask your pardon,” returned he, ‘* but it is enough to tickle the dia- 
phragm of an ourang-outang to see yourself, my friend with the. snuff-box, and 
the gentleman in black there, all dripping with wet, when a little common pru- | 
dence would enable you to walk dry beneath the falls of Niagara. See here, 
the water runs off me like a duck, on account of the materials I use for clothing. | 
But its all my own invention—made of number one canvas, lined with flannel. | 
Capital stuff! get some and try, but be sure not to ask for number fio, if yuu | 
wish to take care of number one—ha, ha, ha!” and he laughed every now and 











atmosphere, at night, is positively in one blaze of illumination with fire-flies. { then at this joke until we changed horses. 


These beautiful little creatures not only dispel darkness, but when we went to 
light our cigars we need but catch one of these luciferous insects, and holding it 
to our tobacco, fire is procured.” | 

I shall forbear quoting more of Mr. Cram's letter: the reader will doubtless | 
be pleased with the spirit of observation displayed throughout. I can myself 
vouch for the authenticity of his statements, for, not long afterwards, I made 
the same passage, and witnessed the things he describes. ] had the good fortune, 
likewise, to bring down many coveys of the amphibious birds he mentions, the | 
flying-fish, as well as several sea-woodcocks, which, having no dogs, be could not 
flush. Knowing this, I had taken care to provide myself with a brace of water- 
dogs, and found them very useful. 

I never shai! forget the first evening I arrived at Boston. Cram had invited 








«Save in appearance, I do not deny the utility of such clothing ; but wherein | 
consists the secret of rendering it so impervious to wet!” I inquired. 

“Tn oil of tar,” he exclaimed; ‘ steep number one canvas in that, and you | 
are waterproof for life; but have a care, all other oils, after a time, evaporate | 
and leave the canvas stiff and harsh—oil of tar always keeps things pliable. | 
Then for shoes, you should never think of buying that crickity-crackity trash 
which, for the sake of look, is generally worn. No, no, purchase your own | 
leather, as I do; not blacked, but tanned—the black they use rots the leather— | 
prepare it with oil uf tar; and when you want it made up, have it done under 
your own nose, or the thief of a cobler will humbug you most barbarously. Make 
him put two solid soles, and not cram any d—d rubbish in to bulge them out and | 
| soak up the water. Here, louk at these, I had them made on purpose for hard 


many congenial spirits to meet me, and I never passed a pleasanter time. Of | weather; they'll never wear out; I can't live long enough to wear them out ;— 
course our favourite weapon bore a prominent part in the conversation. Cram | had Adam worn these, and existed till now, he couldn't have worn them out!” 


gave usa very interesting account of a vessel foundering near the coast, which | 
was the means of elucidating a curious fact; he wished to prove a superiority of 
instinct in the scaly inhabitants of these waters, over those of every other. It 
was no uncommon thing, he said, after that event, for the fishermen to take a 
kingfish clothed in a bed-gown of Manchester stripes! a shark was killed with a 
Guernsey shirt on; a whole shoal of porpvises were seen with red night caps, 





A short time after this dissertation on leather, the sun once more peeped 
upon us, and drove away the angry ciouds with their liquid burdens. ‘The 
weather is an inexhaustible topic, and we each had something to say on the 
change. 

‘Behold !” exclaimed the canvas man; “behold how delicately the light 
shines upon the tearful face of nature, as if to impart a portion of its own glad- 


and a guard fish was hooked that wore a gauze veil! A gentleman, however, ness to her. Ah! now she is gay again, and every hill is sheen, and every tree | 
| 


from Trinidad, a Mr. Muscovada, denied the intellectual superiority of the Ame- 
rican fish over those of the West Indies; “ and to prove it,’ observed Musco- 


vada, ** T remember once after the Thunder frigate was wrecked inthe gu!ph of | 
Paria, one of our whale boats harpooned a grampus, who, it was found, had the | 
man-of-war’s mainsail tied round his neck for a cravat !’’ What do you think of | ned leather, came forth so singularly that I hardly knew whether to laugh or to 


that’ said he. Cram was floored. 


But the most curious sporting anecdote I remember was told me by Cram, one | 


evening over our brandy-and-water, as he was the party concerned, it may be 
relied on. We were speaking of England, and I was relating to him the different 
societies of Bowmen. 

Among other persons the name of his sister was introduced, and he mentioned 
several interesting anecdotes of her skill, when she was a member of the 
“ Hainault Foresters.” I happened to mention having been much pleased with 
the letter he had written to his sister, which I had the good fortune to read, and, 
at his wish, related the points of it. “ Ah! my dear Captain,” said he; ‘ that 


letter was written under very singular circumstances; I never knew till this | 


moment what I wrote, although from your repetition, I have only related the facts 
as they occurred.” J expressed some surprise, and he continued: ‘* The fact 
was, I had been toa party that day, and had so astunished the natives with my 
skill upon our weapon, that I believe I over exerted myself. When I returned, 
I commenced writing to my sister, as the packet was about to sail, and I remem- 
ber well writing the words ‘ My dear sister,’ and when I tell you that I wrote 
the whole of that communication, to which you allude, fast asleep, I tell you 
nothing more than the fact ; and what is more. actually folded, directed, and 
sealed it, and should not have waked, had I not durnt my fingers with the waz! 


—~—>—. 
THE MAN WITH THE ------ 
A MYSTERY. 
* All the world’s a stage.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


It was during a whim-prompted love of locomotion that I one morning mount- 
ed the Dover coach, and, having secured acomfortable seat on the roof, I in- 
dulged myself with a pinch of Skinner's “19,” and offered the box to a per- 
son who sat opposite—such being my usval method of introducing myself to 
strangers. 

‘Not I, sir,” said he; “I never snuff Thank heaven! I've no small vices ; 
I can find other ways to cheat Time’s wings of their lead.” 

The speaker was a singular looking being, possessed of sharp animated fea- 
tures anda quick dark eye. His attire was strangely fashioned, and consisted 
of a suit of prepared canvass; a hat covered with the same; gloves of ditto, 
and a pair of brown shoes armed with double soles. Somewhat disconcerted, I 
sought for something else to occupy my mind, and soon found it in contemplating 
the objects around. My companions were, as I| afterwards found, a half-pay 
officer, a methodist parson, who we called the “gentleman in black,” and my 
friend with the canvas coat. Our conversation was at first confined to the lo- 
calities through which we passed. ‘The Park, the noble hospital of Greenwich, 
and the majestic silver-bosomed Thames, which sweeps in front, form as varied 
& series of views as the lovers of the picturesque could well desire ; not to mention 
the emotions excited by a bird's-eye peep at the glorious edifice—the retreat of 
heroes—bringing to mind & thousand glorious deeds of old, with a thousand 
tales of peaceful security in recompense. The gentleman with canvas clothes 


gave utterance to his thoughts on the subject in language which astonished me. 
It was really eloquent. 

“ * Cheat Time's wings of their lead "’ you would rob his glass of halfits sand.” 
exclaimed the officer, who was evidently an enthusiast, and had been considera- 
bly amused by the traveller previous to my accession to the party. 

“ Nay, I would rather add to the quantity ; but then it should be dust of gold 
to glitter as it went!"’said he of the canvas. The superiority of his address 
and conversation over his appearance induced me to form a higher opinion of 
him than his garb warranted. My conventional scruples were at once ended 
for 1 saw he was a man of mind; and, inhaling one more pinch of pungent 
Portugal, I determined in my own mind that he should be my companion for the 
journey. At this moment the coach stopped for the purpose of permitting an 
inside passenger, who had arrived at his destination, to alight; and during the 


bears a myriad of illuminated drops. Oh! I would not be an atheist for the 
| world, to be deprived of the rapturous enjoyment of sending up my heart to the 
» 


Almighty on these occasions ! 
This touch of enthusiasin at the tail of oil of tar, number one canvas and tan- 


admire. I resolved, however, to fathom my friend's eccentricities; but became 
more foiled and puzzled every minute at the broad humour, poetical ideas, vul- 
garity, and refinement which alternately characterized him ; and during our con- 
| verse he took a cigar from his pocket, and having lighted it by means of a phos- 
phorus box, he applied it to his lips, and puffed away with symptoms of strong sa- | 
tisfaction. | 
“I beg you will not blow your smoke so much this way, it both blinds and | 
chokes me, sir,” said the gentleman in black, rather surlily ; for he seemed to 
look upon the other as a very graceless sort of being. ‘Sir, I will reply to you | 
| by asking you to solve me a riddle,” said the smoker ; ‘* Why is the north-east 
wind like # recruit in the 47th foot?” ‘I cannot tell, sir, indeed,” said he in | 
} 
| 
| 
} 


black, excessively piqued ; ‘* because, sir, it goeth where it listeth,”’ returned the 
man of canvas. ‘The gentleman in black was still more annoyed by the mirth 
which this sally oceasioncd.—* A filthy practice,” said he ; ‘ neither beneficial 
to yourself nor useful to others."’ “Aha! say you so, my man of sable,” re- 
| turned he of canvas; ‘‘doth it notteach amoral! While watching the fickle | 
| Vapour as it struggles with the breeze, are we not forcibly reminded of life and | 
its changes—call the humid matter man, and we see him now depressed, then 
elevated. Sometimes strong, at others weak, and when at last he gains some- 
thing like an altitude, faie—a puff of wind—slows us how transient a nature he 
is. Look at the remains of this cigar, it is now worn and torn, useless, and near 
its end ;—-like the thankless world we drop it from our lips, and then what is it, 
less than the noblest frame that ever trod the earth, when laid low! A little heap 
of ashes !” 

There was something beautiful in the solemnity of the speaker's tone ; he was 
fighting a battle with but small weapons, but he silenced the parson. The gen- 
tleman in sable looked as black as his own coat upon the matter, not having a 
single sentence to reply. We now stopped to change horses, and gladly em- 
braced the opportunity of descending to warm our chilled insides with a tooth- 
fullof brandy. Suffering the others to precede me, I went up to the coachman 
in order to learn, if possible, who the odd personage was that had so excited my 
curiosity. 

“Ha! ha! he’s a rum un, sir, e'nt he!” said the handler of whips, by way of 
answer to my inquiry 

“Yes, yes; but who is he?” said I impatiently. 

“Who is he?” reiterated the coachman ; “ blow me tight if I knows. Why, 
| Lord blesh you, sir, we none of us knows nothing about him, though he comes 

this road very often—so we calls him the man with the ———” 
‘‘ Here, coachman,” interrupted a fellow, puffing and blowing, “deliver this 
parcel the moment you reach Dover,” thrusting a package into his hand. 
* Yes, sir,” said Jehu, touching his hat, and immediately afterwards three 
or four came on the same errand, and effectually cut short my inquiries. Posi- 
| tive that it would prove of no avail to seek further information just then, I entered 
| the inn, and pursued my way into the parlour, where I found all the passengers 
assembled, except the man in canvas, and, on inquiring for him, was told that he 
| had preferred taking his glass in the tap-room, as it would cost him a penny less 
| there than inthe parlour. [ thereupon left the room to join him, and in the pas- 
| sage met a waiter with some liquor in his hand; thinking this to be what I had 
| ordered as I went in, I offered to take it myself. 

“ This en’t yours, sir; it is for the gentleman in the tap,” said he; “I must 

serve him before any one else?” 
} « Indeed ! is he a man of such importance, then!” [| inquired. 
‘Isn't he, by jingo?” was the laconic and comprehensive reply. 
‘Then who may he be?” 
“ Why, d’ye see, every body knows him, and yet nobody don’t know him, if 
you can make that out; but from the circumstance of “ 
“* Aye. that’s what I want to know, the circumstance of e 
“John, make haste with that brandy-and-water ; what are you waiting there 











“Directly ma’am—and so you see, sir, on that account we cails him the indi- 


” 





widual with the 

Tingle, tingle, tingle, chimed-the accursed bell. 

“Coming, coming,” responded the waiter, starting off, and leaving me in ago- 
ny. However I made ali speed to the tap, and found my oil of tar friend drink- 
ing a glass of ale, and gravely rebuking the waiter for detaining it so long. ‘* You 
are of the right kidney,’ said he, on seeing me enter. ‘* A penny saved is a 
penny got;’ andaclean deal table is as wholesome as a mahogany one, though 
the latter does grace a parlour.” 

I confess that I felt a little mortified to find my motive for joining him so com- 
pletely misconstrued, but I let it pass, and seated myself on a hard wooden bench. 
He smiled, and seemed pleased ; then turning to the waiter, inquired what was 
to pay. 

‘* Nineteen and twopence,” returned the knight of the napkin. 

** Man alive, how you talk!—Nineteen and twopence for a glass of ale!— 
stuff and nonsense !"’ exclaimed my mysterious friend of the 

* You forget, sir, the nineteen shillings you borrowed last May-day to distri- 
bute amongst the village girls,”’ said the waiter. 

«But did'nt I give you a sovereign afterwards ?” 

‘“ Yes you gived me a sovereign, which, you says, says you, keep for yourself 
Jem, says you; but that warnt paying me the nineteen shillings you owed me, 
you know. 

“ True,” said the manin canvas, ‘I forgot that; I shan’t be here again for 
some time, so I'l] pay you at once.” He then emptied his pockets of all the 
silver they contained, but found, on counting it, that he had only eighteen shillings. 
“ Then I must break into gold,” said he, ‘and since that is the case, let us 
adjourn to the parlour, and I'll stand a glass of wine.” With that he threw a 
piece of gold upon the silver, and walked out of the room. 

Whilst the wine was going round, the landlady came in, and abruptly inquired 
if there was ** e’er a doctor amongst us!” 

“ Because,” said she, “ the daughter of a poor widow woman down the lane 
is dying, and our doctor can’t attend withouta fee.” 

Upon this, canvas Jacket quickly popped on his hat, and turning to me, exclaimed, 
“ Wil! you come, old iy 

Had any one else so vicknamed me, I should have knocked him down; but 
diving into his charitable motives with a thought, I at once signified my readiness, 
and we were proceeding, arm-in-arm, when the coachman arrested our progress, 
and said that he could not possibly wait a moment longer. 

**A few minutes,” said canvas. 

What a miserable spectacle met our gaze! Inthe centre of a room utterly 
destitute of furniture, was spread a quantity of straw, covered with an old blanket: 
on this was prostrate, rather than laying, the form of an emaciated black-haired 
girl of about nineteen, and apparently in the last stage of existence. Her only 
covering was a coarse rug, and the only pillow a bundle of rags! Across the room, 
on each side of this wretched bed or pallet, a cord was stretched from wall to wall, 
and a few worn-out garments hung upon it, as some slight screen from a continued 
draft of air which found its way through the erevices. The poor object shivered 
incessantly vith the cold. My own heart turned into a bail of ice as I looked 
upon her. ‘There was no grate in the chimney—no fire—no appearance of fuel. 
The walls were decorated with the tattered remains of handsome paper, and a few 
brass headed nails here and there furnished evidence of having served as supporters 
to pictures, and proved that the apartmenthad not always worn its present aspect 
It was indeed a picture of desolation. 

My companion took all in at a glance, and a pallid whiteness usurped the 
place of his healthy complexion. ‘ This is a misery,” said he, emphatically, as 
his vision dwelt upon the scene. ‘I can scarcely credit itnow ;” then turning 
to the widow, he said, ‘* woman, how came all this about? Don‘tbe periphrastical.”’ 

Her tale was soon narrated. It was the old sad story—yet not a whit the 
less heart-breaking for that—her husband dead, poverty and distress ensuing. 

[My friend then bestowed his bounty and secured the aid of the physician. } 

** May your Masrer bless and acknowledge you,” she said, in a peculiarly 
melodivus tone of solemnity, and raising her lustrous eyes, now lambent with 


’ 








| excited feelings, she added, ** My father owedal) his success to you: his daughter 


shall prove her gratitude.” 

‘* What a lot of howling is here about nothing,” cried the man in canvas, 
rather impatiently. ** Why don’t you do asI bid you?” added he, addressing the 
widow. 

* Shall I mention your name, sir,” inquired she, drying up her tears. 

“No; merely say that you were sent by the Man with the ——— Or, stay, I 


, cannot await your return, so will order the things myself, and also give directions 


for a few articles of furniture to be sent you. God take ye both in his holy 
keeping!" He raised his hat on uttering the sacred Name, and while yet the 
music of their voices dwelt within our ears, we crossed the humble threshold, 


| elated by‘ho common sensations. 


We reached the inn, where the passengers were impatiently awaiting our 
appearance ; accordingly * him of canvas’ bustled in to perform his self-imposed 
commission, and as | was following rather more leisurely the barmaid crossed 
my path. Now be it known that I have a warm heart towards a pretty barmaid, 
so J Jovingly chucked her under the chin in passing, whereat she reddened like 


the sun in a fog, and flouncing by, muttered, ** Humph !—I should'nt have 


| thought of the likes of that, indeed, from a scrubby outside passenger !"’ 


At this mument, my fellow ‘ outsider’ returned, and, first nodding, he took her 
round the neck, and gave her a hearty buss, in return for which she simpered 
and dropped a low curtsey. He passed on, and I remarked—* I see you have not 
an objection to all outside passengers.” 

“Oh, indeed! that’s a very different thing—that’s the gentleman with 
the ———” 

‘* How dare you be gossiping there, you saucy minx,” shrieked the landlady, 
““ why don’t you give a glass of ale to the gentleman with the-——-—!"" The 


| guard sounded such an infernal peal with his horn at that moment, that I lost the 


sentence. ‘ Now, gentlemen, if you please,” said coachey, ‘I can’t wait another 
moment for the Hemperor of the Hingies.”’ 

The sun was then setting behind a long range of low hills; it was indeed a 
beautiful scene as we bounded along the road: I jocularly commented upon the 
extravagant imagery used by poets when speaking of sunset. ‘ Sir,” said Can- 
vas, ** were the brains of Milton, Shakspeare, and al! the poets that ever existed, 
made into one, it could nut produce a figure of fancy worthy the subject; does 
itnotremind us of Gop, and impart some idea of His glory? And what can 
equal or delineate our thoughts at such amoment! The glorious sun!—I have 
seen him in Persia sink like one of the scarlet lilies which spring from the soil, 
whilst in Greece he sets like the ball of St. Paul's newly gilded; in Arabia he 
louks like a copper tea-kettle, and at the North Pole like a globe of silver, with 
the new moon shining upon it. There I have looked up, all pale and cheerless 
as he shone, and fancied him a guardian spirit come to chase away the gloom that 
for months had kept all beneath cold and dark, but in other places, (Chimborazo’s 
heights, fer instance.) I've stood and laughed as he rolled like a ball of fire at 
my feet, and triumphantly told him that his presence was not needed until morn- 
ing. Iremember luxuriating inthe most genuine sunset feelings, a few summers 
ago; it was at Genoa, and the scene still lingers before my mind’s eye, with the 
fresliness of an actually witnessed object. Not a tree—not a leaf—not a blade 
of grass, but possessed a poetic charm, and conjured up Images never to be 
forgotten. ‘The lake lay calm and placid asa sleeping infant before me ; moun- 
tain towered above mountain, until the very clouds were pierced with their 
heights, and I thought while contemplating them, of the mighty structure which 
men in the olden time designed should reach Heaven. Around me waved the 
foliage of many a noble tree, like plumed giants bowing a courteous welcome 
From afar, the breeze came Jaden with sweets as delicious as the perfumed 
gales that scent a Persian garden, and every fresh swell was accompanied by a 
faint note of music! In the distance, about a dozen peasants, male and female, 
were dancing; but the great space between us rendered their forms so indis- 
tinct, so wrial, that they appeared like a band of spirits wantoning through the 
air, to greet the evening. Beyond these, on the summit of a little hill, was 
defined the form of a young cavalier, in bold relief against the sky ; whilst the 
slender, graceful form of a girl was bent with affectionate interest towards him, 
and above all this—this assemblage of the beautiful and grand—the gallant and 
the lovely-—-shone the setting sun, so large, so gorgeously bright, so magnificent- 
ly sublime, that my soul filled with wild ideas; I thought myself in Paradise, 
with the Eternal Eye gazing upon me! But even this,” he continued, ‘* was 
inferior to what I felt, when, on returning to England, I saw the sun set beneath 
the billows which lave its shores—the shores of my own nativity ae 

‘And what mighty fine thing did you compare that to ?* sourly and sarcaati- 
cally inquired the man in sables. ; 

« To a jolly, red-faced old buck, who having nearly worn out his jacket in our 
day’s service, was descending to renovate it in oil of tar against the morrow 
There’s poetry for you, my old raven,” said Canvas ; ‘‘ what think you of that, 
old dead-alive !”—and he gave him a slap on the back that made him groan again 
A roar of laughter at the expense of the gentleman in black, enlivened us for 
some time, until our spirits waned as the evening closed in, and our eyelids felt 
heavy with sleep. The gentleman in black was the first to drop off, and after 
him followed the ditto in canvas, comfortably reposing against the luggage, leav- 
ing the officer and myself to pursue our own reflections. Now, it struck me, 
was the time for learning who my friend in canvas was, and accordingly I 
anxiously asked the military gentleman by my side for a solution of the enigma 
He smiled and replied: “ [t is very simple—From what you have no doubt al- 
ready remarked—that is, from the circumstances—you see of—” 

“ Exactly ; but that is what I want to see.” 

“Why, in consequence of which, you see, he is not unaptly designated on the 
road the man with the” At this moment, the coach deviated most ominously 








for !’’ interrupted the landlady, in a treble squeak. 


from the perpendicular, and at the next, crash, crash, went the axletree, and 
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away flew the passengers in all directions like a flock of pigeons. I just remem- 
ber myself with outstretched legs and pinions, essaying my first flight across a 
hedge, and alighting with singular dexterity on a heap of manure in an adjoining 
field. 

“Every mother’s son of you whose bones are broken, scream out for dear 
life,” cried the man in canvas at the top of his voice, starting upon his feet, with 
a presence of mind that was surprising, considering he had been asleep the mo- 
ment before. After a pause, he added, “Then give three cheers for our 
escape!’ With that he waved his hat to the time of ‘hip, hip, hip,” to which 
we all joined chorus, hurraing like schoolboys at a breaking up, or rather in our 
case, ata breaking down. Whilst yet the air vibrated with our acclamations, a 
sight at once supernatural and harrowing, met our startled gaze. It was the 
spectral appearance of a figure rising slowly from the earth, and attired in white 
from top to toe ; of the same chilling hue were likewise its hair, face and hands ! 
It furnished no mean idea of Lot’s wife when she became a pillar of salt. — 

“* Angels and ininisters of grace defend us!’ exclaimed our facetious friend 
—though now somewhat shaken, as the pallid spectre approached—* Art thou a 
minister from heaven, or ghost from hell !” 

“Tam the ‘gentleman in black,’ whined out the white figure, in a piteous 
tone. 

‘«The devil you are!” exclaimed Canvas significantly ; ‘“ Then in future let 
no man say that two and two are not five, or that black is-not white ;"’—but per- 






ceiving that the preacher was in some pain, having fallen down a shallow chalk | 
pit by the wayside, he humanely proffered his assistance in supporting him. to the | 


nearest village. As it was not more than eleven o'clock, the coachman proposed 
that we should endeavour to get the damage repaired that night, and then the 
half hour which had been previously wasted at the inn—such was the gentle- 
man’s idea of things-—might be accounted for to the proprietor, as being occa- 
sioned by the accident. 

“ With all my heart; you may lie through a deal board if you like,’ 
man in canvas, quickening his pace. We soon reached a cluster of houses, 
with a pretty grass lawn in front, and the whole animated by a sparkling moon. 
With very little trouble we soon gained the assistance of a carpenter and black- 
smith, and whilst the dislocated member of our vehicle received the benefit of 
their professional skill, the passengers made themselves as happy as possible 
with the materials around them. 


I shall merely observe here, that during our short stay in the village, the man | 


in canvas prevented an elopement—reconciled a father to his daughter and her 
lover—turned a magistrate into a Jaughing-stock for all the bumpkins within a 
league of his residence—knocked down a constable—knocked up a parson—paid 
the fees of a wedding—lit up a bonfire—and completely astonished the natives ; 
sometimes uttering the sentiments of a god in a poet's language—sometimes 
drawing tears from all eyes by his pathos, and not unfrequently using the epithets 
and performing the antics of a buffoon,—However, I must hasten to my jour- 
ney's end. 

On reaching Dover I secured the only vacant bed-room at the inn where we 
put up, and then descended into the parlour to skim the papers. I had scarce 
read the first paragraph of a very interesting murder, when * mine host”’ entered, 
and with some confusion informed me that through the inadvertence of his waiter 
he had not been informed that I had taken a bed until he had unfortunately let it 
to a traveller. 

* Then the traveller must vacate and go elsewhere,” said I, leaning back and 
crossing my legs with all the complacency of a man that ** pays his way,” being 
satisfied of my indubitable right to the tenement. 

“* Not for the world, sir,” said the landlord. 


I stared at the fellow; and then rejoined, “Is he of such consequence to the | 


prosperity of your establishment that you would thus infringe the laws of right ?” 

‘*T must own that he is, sir; why ‘tis the Man with the—I meant to say— 
sir, I beg your parpon, the gentleman is your fellow passenger.”’ 

Down went the paper from my hold in a twinkling. ‘The man with the 
what !"’ said I. 

‘* Dear me, sir, is it possible ! Did you never notice his—"’ 

‘* Landlord, fill us another bottle, look sharp, and let it be of the right sort, 
dye hear!” hiccupped a young spark in a high key seated amid a knot of officers. 

This was another inan of consequence, I suppose, for Boniface immediately 
left me to attend him, at which my equanimity was so disturbed that I resolved 
to take possession of my room coute qui coute, and bar it against all intruders 
whether in canvas jackets or in the livery of Beelzebub. Full of ire, I sprung 
up the stair-case, and on reaching the landing place, I found my door open and 
the man of tar coolly seated within. He had ahuge purse before him, made 
of the same materiel as his dress, into which he was thrusting handfuls of 
Napoleons. 


‘* Who's there? oh, come in,” said the occupant of my apartment in a breath, | 


**T was just balancing my accounts, and find that I owe you a shilling, (he had 
borrowed one for some purpose or other on the road,) there it is; and now die 
where I may, no man can point at my grave and say I owe hin a shilling, ha! 
ha! eh?” so saying he puta shilling into my hand. 

“You are an irresistible persun be you who you may, 
feelings brightening into good humour, * and you must know human nature well 
to make such use of it.” 

‘**[ don’t know that my method is simpler than you suppose. Human nature 
seems to me to be very like a pack of cards, continually shifting positions and 
playing odd tricks ; nevertheless, always having its share of trumps, which re- 
conciles me to it. Yes, sir, there are hearts of gold every where ; yet there is 
a lust after wealth abroad that commits an infernal lot of mischief. When 
young I was reckoned a virtuous youth; but was poor; so the noses of folks 
who passed me turned astronomers; you understand! they gazed intently on 
the heavens whenever I was near. With that I damned them fora set of money- 
loving asses, and very consistently turned my own thoughts towards the scraping 
up of riches. In process of time I got me a sack of canvas, mind, and I 
crammed it with stores of gold, and when [ told the world what I had done, 
good lord! how the disinterested creatures flocked around me, and I laughed 
mightily in my sleeve. I was soon, however, heartsick, and dropping the su- 
perfluity of a name, I set out upon my travels, taking with me the talisinan to 


” 


the hearts of all men—go.p. Since then all climates have been familiar with | 


me, and it is only the reflection that many fellow-inheritors of my native soil 
are pining for what I have so liberally dispensed to foreigners, that I begin to 
think it my bounden duty to raise smiles in our own land before creating broad 
grins in another.” 

** And yet you are now going to France,” observed I. 

‘* Because I have important business there. This metal which can dry a 
widow's tear, and bend a proud man’s neck, is now destined to work miracles 
with affairs in Gallia—I go to—” 

““ What!” said I, as he appeared to check himself. 

“ To look at the French pigs—they are elegant animals, arn't they! and have 
smaller waists and thinner legs than our vulgar, home-bred swine. Must be off 
at daybreak, though—so good night.” So saying this singular bowed me very 
civilly out of my own room; but as I was at the dour I determined on another 
struggle to gratify my curiosity which had become little short of inteuse. ** Ex- 
cuse me, sir,” said J, ‘but since I have had the pleasure of your company, I 
have witnessed so much happiness conferred, such joy has followed your fout- 


steps, that perhaps you will do me the favour to say to whom I am indebted for | 


so many hours of gratification.” The man of canvas placed both hands to en 
close my ear as though to ensure the secrecy of what he was about to unfold, 
and whispered, “Tux Max wira tue—CANVAS BAG.” E. L. 


—<- 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRI IN LA VENDEE. 
. _ By General Dermoncourt.—{ Coneluded. } 
The active exertions of the military continued, and uot an hour’s rest was al- 


} . . 
lowed to the Duchess: one day, her horses’ harness was taken; another, her | 


baggage was captured, and she escaped with only the clothes on her back. Life 
at last became intolerable—* she had not now even an entire night's rest,” says 
the General, “and when Jaylight came, danger and fatigue woke with her.” A 
novel plan was therefore deterinmined on. It was resolved that she should proceed 
secretly to Nantes: the military, thus losing all trace of her, would, it was 
hoped, become alarmed ; fresh troops would bo withdrawn fromm the city t0 scour 
the country, when the Chouans, disguised as peasants, wete to énter the town 
on the market day, seize on the castle, and declare the regency of the Duchess, 
who would immediately put herself at their head. ‘The scheme was daring; 
and, says the General, “ the chiefs calculated freatly on the presence of tind 
and conrage of the Duchess; and in this they were right : for it was La Vendée 
which failed the Duchess, and not the Duchess who failed La Vendée.” The 
plan being determined on, she reselved to enter Nantes on foot, in the dress of a 
peasant girl, accompanied only by Mademoiselle de Kersabiec and M. de 
Ménars. 

** In consequence of this decision, on the very next market day, which I believe 
was on the 16th of June, the Duchess, at six o'clock in the morning, set out 
from a cottage at which she had slept, situated in the neighbourhood of Chateau- 
Thébaud. Mademoiselle de Kersabiec was dressed like the Duchess, and M 
de Ménars as afarmer. They had five leagues to travel on foot. 

* After journeying half an hour, the thick nailed shoes and worsted stockings, 
to which the Duchess was not accustomed, hurt her feet; still she attempted to 
walk, but, judging that, if she continued to wear these shoes and stockings, she 
should be unable to proceed, she seated herself upon the bank of a ditch, took 
them off, thrust them into her large pockets, and continued the journey bare- 
footed. 

“A moment after, she perceived, as she remarked the peasant girls who passed, 
that the fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic whiteness of her legs, were 
likaly to betray her; she therefore went to the road-side, took some dark-colour- 


said the | 


said I, my mortified | 


SHye Alvion. 





| ed earth, and rubbed her legs with it. She bad still four leagues to travel before 
| they reached the place of her destination. 
Pe This sight, it must be confessed, was an admirable theme to draw philoso- 


| phical reflections from those who accompanied her. They beheld a woman who, - 


two years before, had her place of Queen-Mother at the Tuileries—who rode 
out ina carriage drawn by six horses, with escorts of body-guards resplendent 
with gold and silver—who went to the representation of theatrical pieces acted 
| expressly for her, preceded by runners shaking their torches—who filled the 
theatre with her sole presence, and on her return to her palace, reached her 
splendid bed-chamber, walking upon double cushions of Persia and Turkey, lest 
the floor should gall her delicate little feet ; this woman, the only one of her fa- 
mily, perhaps, who had done nothing to deserve her misfortunes, they now saw, 
still covered with the powder of the action of Vieillevigne, beset with danger, 
proscribed, a price set upon her head, and whose only escort and court consisted 
of an old man and a young girl, going to seek an asylum, from which she might 
perhaps be shut out, clad in the garments of a peasant, walking barefooted upon 
| the angular sand and sharp pebbles of the road. And it wasnot she who suffered ; 


| it was her companions : for they had tears in their eyes, and she, laughter, jests, | 


| and consolation in her mouth. 

/ ‘At length, Nantes appeared in sight, and Madame put on her shoes and 
| stockings to enter the town. On reaching the Pont Pyrmil, she found herself 
| in the midst of a detachment commanded by an officer formerly in the guard, and 
whom she recognized as having often seen on duty at her palace. 

“Ops osit to the Bouffai, somebody tapped the Duchess on the shoulder; she 
started .od turned round: the person guilty of this familiarity turned out to be 
| an old apple-woman, who had placed her basket of fruit on the ground, and was 
| unable by herself to replace it upon her head. 7 
| “*My good girls,’ she said, addressing the Duchess and Mademoiselle de Ker- 
sabiec, ‘ help me, pray, to take up my basket, and I will give each of you an 
apple.’ 
mn Madame immediately seized a handle of the basket, made a sign to her com- 
| panion to take the other, and the load was quickly placed upon the head of the old 
| woman, who was going away without giving the promised reward, when Madame 
seized her by the arm, and said, 
| *** Stop, mother, where’s my apple!’ 
| The old woman having given it to her, she was eating it with an appetite 
sharpened by a walk of five leagues, when, raising her eyes, she saw a placard 
headed by these three words in very large letters: 

“STATE OF SIEGE.” 


Vendée, and set a price upun the Duchess’s head. She approached the placard 
and calmly read it through, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Mademoiselle 
de Kersabiec who pressed her to hasten to the house where she was expected. 
But the Duchess replied, that the placard concerned her too nearly for her not 
to make herself acquainted with its contents. ‘The alarm of her companions, 
whilst she was reading it, may easily be imagined. 

* At length she resumed her walk, and in a few minutes reached the house at 
which she was expected, and where she took off her clothes covered with dirt. 
They are now preserved there as relics. She soon after proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Mesdemoiselles Deguigny, where an apartment was prepared for her, 
and within this apartment a place of concealment. ‘This apartment was a sort 
| of garret on the third floor, and the place of concealment a recess within an an- 

gle closed by achimney. An iron plate formed the entrance, which was opened 
| by a spring.” 

Here, in the very head-quarters of the army, the Duchess remained concealed 
for five months; but the vigilance of the military prevented the execution of the 
intended project for seizing on the castle. It was, however, generally ramoured 
that she was in Nantes; ‘* and my agents,” says the General, ** brought me posi- 
| tive proof of it; but the prudence of her friends left us without a single clue 
that would lead to her discovery.” It was towards the end of this period that 
the ever-famous Deutz arrived from Paris. A minute, and not uninteresting, 


history of this scoundrel is given in the work; but it will be enough for us to | 


repeat, after the public journals of the period, that he was a converted Jew, who 
had, in consequence, been taken under the especial protection of the Pope, by 
whom he was introduced to the Duchess as an active and trustworthy agent ; 
and that he had been repeatedly employed by her, and, so far as was or is 
known, he executed his trusts faithfully. The last mission on which he was 
employed, was to Paris; where, in conjunction with an agent of Dom Miguel, 
a loan was to be raised, to be shared equally between the parties. On that oc- 
casion Deutz was discovered, and he immediately sold the Duchess to the 
minister, and himself to everlasting infamy. He was forthwith despatched to 
Nantes. 

‘“‘T have already stated how jealously the Duchess was watched by those around 
her, and that a coterie had possession of her person, and prevented almost all her 
friends from seeing her. ‘This circumstance had nearly caused the failure of 
Deutz's treachery. This individual well knew that the Duchess was at Nantes, 
| but in that respect the whole town knew as much as he did. The house she in- 


| habited was the important thingto know, and of this Deutz was iguorant. 

*“ He succeeded, however, in making her acquainted with his arrival ; but the 
Duchess, fearing at first this information was a snare laid by the police, or that 
another person might obtain access to her by assuming the name of Devtz, 
| refused to see him unless he intrusted his dispatches to a person she sent to him. 

“ This he declined, stating that he was going to spend some days at Paimbeeuf, 
and un his return would, in the hope of being more fortunate, have the honour 
again to solicit an audience of her Royal Highness.”’ 

Jn truth, he did quit Nantes, and was absent ten days. On his return he again 
solicited an audience, and was again refused. 

‘He then consented to forward to the Duchess, by a third person, the im- 
| portant dispatches of which he was bearer. On receiving these papers, she no 
| longer felt any doubts about the identity of Deutz, and consented to see him. 
| ‘Accordingly, on Wednesday the 21st of October, at seven o'clock in the 
| evening, Deutz was taken to the house of the Demoiselles Deguigny, into which 
| he was conducted, however, without knowing where he was, or even the street 
| he was in. 

“ After a conference of an hour anda half, he took leave of the Duchess, 
| convinced that she quitted the house at the same time he did, and that she re- 
| ceived him as she bad done at Massa, at the house of a person devoted to her, 
| and not at her own residence. He was unable, therefore, either to give any pre- 
| cise information concerning the house in which he had seen her, or to affirm 
| positively where the royal fugitive was sure tobe found. It would therefore have 
been folly to have risked an attempt to arrest her, which might have produced 
| no other resuit than that of putting her upon her guard. 

} a Deutz, therefore, solicited a second audience, under the pretence that the 
agitation caused by the sight of the Duchess at the last audience she granted 
| him, had made him forget to communicate to her matters of the most urgent im- 
| portance. The Duchess felt less difficulty in granting his request, because she 
| had herself dispatches to give him. A second interview was therefore fixed 
| for Tuesday the 6th of November, of which he immediately informed the police 
“ Atfouro'clock, Deutz was conducted to the Duchess; but it seems that 
| he was followed by some skilful police agents, who watched all his motions. 

* The same day, at about two o'clock, this wretch had passed before the house 
| in which the Duchess was concealed, the better, no doubt, to reconnuitre the pre- 
| mises. Scarcely had he entered, ere he recognized the place; it was therefore 
| probable that the Duchess resided there. 

| “On entering her apartment, he found her pale and agitated. She rose, walked 
straight to him, rampling a letter in her hand, and fixing her eyes upon him as if 
| she would scrutinize his inmost thoughts. 

| * Sir,’ she said, ‘do you know what they write to me from Paris? They in- 
| form me that I am betrayed ; is it by yout 

** Deutz remained silent at this unexpected reception; he had nota word at 
| his command wherewith to defend himself. 

“ «You see, Sir,’ continued the Dachess, showing him the dispatch, ‘] am to 

, be arrested to-morrow. Do you know any thing about it’ 

‘‘ Deutz having recovered himself, assumed a certain degree of assurance. 
He attributed to wounded feelings the confusion he had betrayed on her accusing 
him, protesting that he was innocent and faithful, and appealed for a proof of 
his incorruptibility to the prudence and economy with which he had executed 
| every mission she had entrusted him with. The Duchess acknowledged the 
‘truth of his appeal, and immediately said that she believed him incapable of such 
!baseness. This audience lasted about an hour. 


| 


“ As Deutz withdrew, he passed near the dining-room, the door of which was | 


| ajar. Casting a rapid glance into the room, he perceived a table set out for seven 
| persons; and as he knew that the Demoiseiles Deguigny lived alone, he con- 
| cluded that the Duchess was about to sitdownto dinner. On that day she had 
invited Madame de Charette and Mademoiselle Kersabiec to dine with her.” 
Deutz immediately communicated all he had observed to the police, and within 
| a few minutes the military were in motion, and twelve hundred men soon sur- 
' rounded the whole row of houses, in one of which it was now known that the 
| Duchess was concealed. Jt happened that M. Guibourg, coming accidentally 
| to the window, saw the glitter of bayonets, and a column of troops in full march 
| towards the house. 
‘He immediately started back, and exclaimed, 
“* Hide yourself, Madam! for God's sake, hide yourself!’ 
| “Qn reaching the garret, the recess was immediately opened, anda dispute 
| arose as to who should enter it first. This was really not a vain quarrel about 
etiquette and precedence ; the passage into the place of cuncealment was by no 
means easy, and the soldiers might reach the room before the last of the party 
had time to enter it; the opening would then be closed, and this person, who- 





“This was the ministerial decree which outlawed four departments of La | 


| a little 


| 


ever it might be, taken prisoner. Moreover, the recess was so small, that two 
men would have found great difficulty in entering it after the females of the 
party had preceded them. The Duchess of Berri, however, put an end to the 
discussion by commanding that all should enter according to their stature, the 
| tallest first. The Duchess and Mademoiselle Stylite Kersabiec still remained, 
and the latter would not pass in before the royal fugitive. But the Duchess 
with a smile said to her, 

‘‘*In good strategy, Stylite, when a general effects a retreat, he always goes. 
last.’ 

‘*Mademuiselle Stylite, therefore, went into the recess, and the Duchess fol-. 
lowed, and she was actually closing the aperture when the soldiers opened the 
door. 

““M. Joly perfectly recognized the interior of the house from the description 
given him by Deutz. He found the dinner-table for seven persons still laid, for 
it had not yet been used; whilst the two demoiselles Deguigny and Mad. de 
Charette seemed the only vccupants of the house. He began by securing the 
persons of these ladies ; then proceeding up the stair-case like one to whom ths 
locality was well Known, went straight tothe door of the garret, which having 
recognized, he said in a tone sufficiently loud for the Duchess to hear it from the 
recess: 

“*Here is the hall of audience.’ 

“ There was now no further doubt in the mind of the Duchess of Berri that 
Deutz was the author of the treachery announced to her that day from Paris.* 
An open letter lay upon the table, M. Joly took it up. Itwas the one which 
the Duchess had that morning received from Paris, and which Deutz had seen 
tercrumple in her hand. This removed every doubt of the Duchess of Berri 
being in the house, and the sole object was now to find her place ef concealment. 

“ Sentries were immediately placed in every room. 

“The search now began ; the drawers and cupboards, and other pieces of 
furniture were unlocked when the keys were found, and broken open when 
this was not the case. The -Sappers and masons, who were in attendance, 
| sounded the floors anc walls with hatchets and hammers. Architects were taken 
into every room, and after having compared their external with their internal 
form, declared it impossible that any of them could contain a place of conceal- 
ment. In one of the apartments different articles were found, and among them 
printed papers, trinkets, and plate, which gave a certainty to the supposition that 
| the Duchess of Berri was residing in the house. ‘The police then proceeded to 
the adjvining houses, where they continued their search; and in a short time 
the Duchess heard blows struck with a hammer against the wall of the apart- 
ment contiguous to her recees. These blows were struck with suc: force that 
several pieces of plaster were detached from the wall, and feil upon the fugitives, 
who, for an instant, feared that the entire wall would fall and crush them.” 

The search having continued many hours, the police vegan to despair, and it 
was imagined that the Dechess must have escaped : still the soldiers continued 
to vccupy every room in the house, and the Duchess and her friends were ob- 
liged to remain quiet, although their situation was dreadful—confined in a smalk 
recess three feet anda half long, and ciyhteen inches wide at one extremity, 
but diminishing gradually to cight or ten. ‘Vhe sufferings of M. de Ménars and 
M._ Guibourg taust have been extreme, for they had scarcely room to stand up- 
right, even by placing their heads between the rafters. 

‘Moreover, the night was damp, and the cold humid air, penetrating through: 
the slates of the roof, fell upon the party, chilling them almost todeath. But 
no one dared complain, as the Duchess did not. 

‘The cold was so piercing, that the gendarmes stationed in the room could: 
bear it no longer. One of them, therefore, went down stairs and brought up 
some dried turf, and in ten minutes a beautiful fire was burning in the chimney 
behind the plate of which the Duchess and her friends were concealed. 

“This fire, which was lighted for the benefit of only two individuals, gave out 
its warmth to six; and frozen, as the prisoners were, they at first considered 
| this change of temperaturea great blessing. But the chimney-plate and wall 
| having become heated, produced in a short time a frightful degree of heat, which 
continued gradually to increase. The wall at length became so hot, that not 
| one of them cou'd touch it, and the cast-iron plate was actually red-hot. Almost 
| at the same time, and although the dawn had not yet appeared, the labours of 
| the workmen, in search of the Duchess, re-commenced. Iron bars and beams 

were struck with redoubled energy against the wall of the recess, and shook it 

fearfully. It seemed to the prisoners as if the workinen were pulling down the 
| house and those adjoining. ‘The Duchess then had nothing to hope, even if she 
escaped the flames, but to be crushed to death by the failing rus. Neverthe- 
less, 11 the midst of these trying moments, neither her courage nor her gaiety: 
| left her; and several times, as she has since stated to me, she could not help 
| langhing at the conversation and guard-house wit of the two gendarmes on duty 
inthe room. But their talk being at length all spent, one of them went to sleep, 
and slept soundiy, notwithstanding the horrible noise cluse to him, proceeding 
| from the neighbouring houses. 

** His companion, being sufficiently warm, had ceased to keep up the fire; the 
plate and the wall therefore gracually cooled. Meantime M. de Ménars had 
succeeded in pushing aside some of the slates, so as to muke two or three lit- 

| tle openings, through which they got a breath of fresh air. Now all the fears of 
| the litte party turned towards the workmen, who were sounding with heavy 
blows the walls which touched them, and the plate of a cliimney close to them, 
| but belonging to another house. Each blow detached the plaster from the wall, 
and it fell upon them in powder. ‘The prisoners saw through the cracks which 
all this violence made every moment in the wall, almost all the persons who 
| were in search ofthem. ‘They had at length given themselves up for lust, when 
| the workmen abandoned that part of the house which, from an instinct I cannot 
explain, they had so minutely explored. ‘The prisoners now drew their breath 
freely: the Duchess thought herself safe ; but this hope did not last long. 

‘The gendarme, who had kept watch, anxious to take advantage of the si- 
) lence which had succeeded the noise made by the workmen, and which had made 
| the whole house totter, now awoke his companion in order to bave a nap in his 
| turn The other had become chilled during his sleep, and felt almost frozen 

when lle awoke. Scarcely were his eyes open, ere he thought of warming him- 
self. He therefore relighted the fire, and as the turf did not burn fast enough, 
he threw into it a great number of bundles of the Quocidienne, which happened. 
tobe inthe room. They soon caught, and the fire again blazed up in the 
chimney. 

* The paper produced a thicker smoke and a greater heat than the fuel which 
had been used the first time. The prisoners were now in great danger. The 
| smoke passed through the cracks made by the hemmering of the workmen against 
| the wall; and the plate, which was not yet cold, so. heated to a terrific degree. 
The air of the recess became every instant less fit for respiration: the persons it 
; contained were obliged to place their mouths against the slates in order to ex- 
| change their burning breath for fresh air. The Duchess was the greatest sufferer, 
| for, having entered the last, she was close to the plate. Each of her compa- 
nions Offered several times to change places with her, but she would not 
_ consent. 

‘At length, to the danger of being suffocated, another was soon added—that 
| of being burned alive. The plate had become red-hot, and the lower part of their 
| clothes seemed likely to catch fire. The dress of the Duchess had already caught 
| fwice, and she had extinguished it with her naked hands, at the expense of two 
| burns, of which she long after bore the marks. Each moment rarified the air in 
| the recess stil] more, whilst the external air did not enter in sufficient quantity to 

| enable them to breathe freely. The lungs of the prisoners became dreadfully op~ 
pressed ; and to remain ten minutes longer in such a furnace would have endan- 
| gered the Duchess’s life. Each of her companions entreated her to go out: but 
| she positively refused. Big tears of rage rolled from her eyes, and the burning 
| air immediately dried them upon her cheeks. Her dress again caught fire, and 
|again she extinguished it; but the movement she made in doing so, raised the 
latch which closed the door of the recess, and the plate of the chimney opened 
Mademviselle de Kersabiec immediately put forward her hand to close 
it, and burned herself dreadfully.” 
| Some of the incidents we musi here omit. At length, the Duchess declared 
| she could hold out no longer, and M. de Ménars threw open the plate, to the 
astonishment of the gendarmes who called out— 

*«* Who'e there?’ ” 
ee I,’ replied the Duchess. ‘Iam the Duchess of Berri; do not harm me.” 
| * The gendarmes immediately rushed to the fire, and kicked it out of the chim- 
lney. The Duchess came forth the first, and as she passed wae obliged to place 
| her hands and feet upon the burning fire-place : her companions followed. It was 
now half-past nine o'clock in the morning, and the party had been shut up in this 
recess for sixteen hours.” 

The Duchess immediately sent for Genera] Dermoncourt, and delivered herself. 
up to him. 
































| IT led her (continues the General) towards a chair. Her face wae pale, her. 


head bare, her hai: standing up over her forehead like that of aman. She wore 


}a plain merino dress of a brown colour, burnt in several places at the bottum, and 
|on her feet she wore small list slippers. As she sate down, she said, strongly 


| pressing my arm, and ina short and strongly accentuated tone of veice,— 

‘** General, I have nothing to reproach myself with ; I have performed the 
| duty of a mother in trying to reconquer the inheritance of my son.’ 
** Searcely was she seated ere she looked round for the other prisoners, and 





* The Duchess of Berri had agents at Paris among the individuals whom King 
Louis Phil.ppe considered the most devoted to him; and these persons gave her in- 
formation of every thing that passed in the offices of the Ministers and at the Tuile- 
rie-. It would, indeed, astonish the public, if I named the person from whom she 
received the information alluded to ; but my naming him weuld be a deaunciation.— 
Note in the Original. 
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perceived them all with the exception of M. Guibourg, whom she requested 
might be sentfor. She then leaned towards me : Aah feel all 

“«« General,’ said she, ‘I wish not to be separated from my companions 1n mis- 
fortune.’ : wet 

“This I promised she should not be, in the name of Count D'Erlon, who 
was sure would do honour to my word. ‘ dlik 

“The Duchess appeared very thirsty, and though pale, seemed animate . e 
a person in a fever. J had a glass of water brought to her; she dipped her a 
gers into it, and its coolness seemed to calm her a little. I then proposed that 
she should drink one, to which she acceded ; but as the house had been turned 
topsy-turvy, it was no easy matter to get a second glass of water. * al 

“Meantime, my secretary and my aid-de-camp had gone over, the one to 
Count D’Erlon, the other to M. Maurice Duval, to inform them of what had oc- 
curred, and request their attendance. M. Duval arrived first. 

“ He entered the room in which we were, with his hat upon his head, as if 
there had been no female prisoner there, who, from her rank and misfortunes, 
was deserving of greater deference and respect than she had enjoyed even during 
her prosperity. He approached the Duchess, cavalierly placed his hand to his 
hat, and scarcely raising it from his head, exclaimed, ‘Ah! yes, it is she!’ and 
then went out to give his orders. 

“* Who is that man?’ inquired the Princess. 

«Does Madame not guess?’ I said. 

“She looked at me with a smile. 

“«¢It canbe nothing but a prefect,’ she replied ; and she could not have guessed 
nearer the mark had she even seen M. Duval's commission. 

«Did that man serve under the Restoration ?’ she asked. 

“¢* No, madam.’ 

‘“«*T am very glad of it, for the Restoration’s sake.’ 

‘« At this instant Count d’Erlon arrived. * * 

“The Duchess then briskly rose from her chair, and went straight to him. 

“* Monsieur Le Comte,’ said she, ‘I have trusted myself to General Dermon- 
court, and I am sure you will do me the favour to allow him to remain with me. 
I have asked that I may not be separated from my unhappy companions, and he 
has promised it to me in your name : will you du honour to his word !” 

“*The General has promised nothing,’ the Count replied, ‘which I am not 
ready to ratify ; and in whatever you may ask me that is within my power to 
grant, you will always find me most anxious to comply with your desires.’ 

“These words tranquillized the Duchess. * * ' 

“ [ now approached her, and said that if she felt a little better, it was urgent 
that we should leave the house. 

““©To proceed whither?’ she asked, fixing her eyes steadfastly upon me ; 
‘whither would you take me?’ 

‘** To the castle, madam.’ 

‘““*¢Ah! well, and from thence to Blaye, no doubt ?’—She then took my 
am 40? 

«Oh! General,’ said she, casting a last parting glance at the room, and the 
now open chimney-plate, ‘ if you had not waged a war with me after the fashion of 
St. Laurence’s martyrdom, which,’ added she, laughing, is unworthy of a brave 
and loyal knight, you would not now have my arm under yours.’ ” 

The Duchess was so exhausted and worn out with suffering and fatigue, that 
it was with difficulty she reached the castle, though not more than sixty yards 
distant. 

“ On her arrival at the apartment of the colonel of artillery, who was governor 
of the castle, and who had immediately given it up for her use, she felt a little 
revived, and told me she would willingly take something to eat. 

‘«* For,’ she added, ‘as I was just going to dine when you came, I have eaten 
nothing for the last thirty-six hours.’ * * 

‘*] now asked permission of the Duchess to take my leave of her, as Count 
4’Erlon and the Prefect were reviewing the troops, and I was under the necessity 
of being present. 

‘«* When shall I see you again?’ she said. 

‘“¢ Whenever your Royal Highness chooses to send for me. 
Madam, that I am entirely at your commands.’ 

*** And you would cbey them?’ said she smiling. 

“¢ T should consider it both an honour anda duty,’ I replied. 
I bowed and left the room. 

* Seareely had I advanced thirty paces from the castle, ere a trumpeter of 
gendarmerie overtook me out of breath, and told me that the Duchess of Berri 
ordered me to retarn to her that minute; and he added, that her Royal Highness 
seemed in a great rage with me. I asked him if he knew the cause of this 
sudden anger. He replied, that from some words which the Duchess had said 
to Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, he attributed it to the circumstance of M. de Ménars 
being taken to the tower instead of an appartment next to hers. Fearing that 
al] the respect and attention which I had directed to be shown to this gentleman, 
might not have been paid to him, i immediately went to his apartment, and found 
him so ill, that he had thrown himself upon his bed without having the strength 
to undress himself. I offered to be his valet de chambre, but as there was neither 
chair nor table in his room, and he could not stand, this was by no means an 
easy’ Tice. I therefore called a gendarme to my assistance, and we succeeded 
between us in putting him intobed. * * 

‘“‘T immediately after proceeded to the apartment of the Duchess. The moment 
she saw me, she sprung rather than advanced toward me. 

“Ah, ah! Sir,’ she said, in a voice of great anger, ‘ it is thus you begin; 
it is thus you keep your promises; this is of good augury for the future. This 
is dreadful.’ 

“« «What is the matter, Madam 7" I asked. 

“« The matter is that you promised not to separate me from any of my com- 
panions, and you have already begun by placing Ménars in another building.’ 

“«*Madam, you are mistaken,’ I said; ‘M. de Menars is in the tower, it is 
true; but the tower belongs to the corps-de-logis, inhabited by your Royal 
Highness.’ * * 

“« If this is the case, come with me then, Sir ; I will go and see poor Ménars 
this instant.’ 

“* So saying, she took hold of my arm, and dragged me towards the door. 
stopped her. 

*** Does your Royal Highness forget that you are under arrest ?’ 

“Ah! that is true,’ said she, sighing; ‘,I thought myself still in a palace, 
whilst Iam in a prison. At all events, General, I hope I amnot forbidden to send 
and inquire how he is!’ 

“*T am come to tell your Royal Highness how he is, for I have just left him.’ 

“© Well! how is he ?’ 

“ T then informed the Duchess what I had done. 

“* General,’ she said, in a tone which showed that her anger had entirely 
vanished, ‘I thank you for your hindness to Ménars. He is well worthy of it, 
for he was no advocate for my silly enterprise. He urged everything he could 
to dissuade me from it; but when he saw that I was fully bent upon it, he said 
to me ‘ Madam, I have now been sixteen years with you, and it is my duty to 
follow you; but in so doing, it is without approving of your projects, which may 
produce the most unhappy results both for yourself and France.’” The Duchess 
pr 6 an instant, and then added with a sigh, * Poor Ménars was perhaps 
Tight. 

“« Here we must omit many interesting incidents, ‘The Duchess asked if she 
might be permitted to receive the public journals, and, permission being given, 
she named, among others, L’ Ami de la Charte; and when the General expressed 
some surprise, she gave this strange and not unwomanly reason :— 

‘“«« This last, General, is from another motive,’ she said, ina tone of deep 
sadness. ‘In it J am always called Caroline; it is the name of my childhood ; 
and I regret it, because that which has been conferred upon me in my womanhood 
has never brought me good fortune.’ ”’ 

M. Maurice Duval, the prefect, again annoyed the Duchess: he came into her 
presence without being announced, went straight to the sideboard, and, turning 
his back on the Duchess, began eating some partridges. ‘She looked at him,” 
says the General, “with an expression I shall never forget, and then turning to 
me— 

: w reneral,, she said, ‘do you know what I regret most in the rank I have 
ost? 

**€ No, Madam * 

‘«* Two ushers to punish that man’s insolence.’ 

“« « Indeed,’ says the General, ‘the prefect’s conduct filled me with as much 
indignation as the Duchess.’ Here again we must make large omissions ; and 
we regret it the more, as every line and wordis interesting. There cannot be the 
Jeast doubt, that in the following conversation the Duchess had a hope that it 
might by possibility become known, yet it will be read with interest. 

“« « Did yon ever see my son, General?’ 

“«* T never had that honour, Madam.’ 

*** Well, he is a brave child; very mad like me, very obstinate like me ; but, 
ike me, devoted body and sou! to France.’ 

“© You love him much no doubt ?” 

*** As dearly as a mother can love her son.’ 

“* Such being the case, your Royal Highness must allow me to observe, that 
I cannot comprehend how, after all was over in La Vendée, when, after the 
actions at Vieillevigne and La Pennissiére, all hope was lost, you did not think 


of returning to that son whom you love so dearly. We gave you plenty of time 
aad opportunity.’ 


“ * General, I think 
“* Tt was, Madain. 
“* And you read my letters?’ 

“ * Tl committed that indiscretion.’ 


“* Well, you must have seen in them, that from the moment I put myself at 





* * 


You know, 


At these words 


I 


it was you who seized my correspondence 1” 
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the insurrection. What! they rose for me, they risked their lives for me, and 
could I desert them? Never, General; their fate was mine, and I have kept my 
word with them. Besides, I should have been your prisoner long ago—I should 
have given myself up to you, to put an end to the thing, but for one fear. 

‘“«*May I ask what that was 2” ' 

“ «T knew very well that as soon as it was known I was a prisoner, I should be 
claimed by Spain, Prussia, and Russia. The French government, on the other 
hand, would have me tried, and this is quite natural. The Holy Alliance would 
never suffer me to appear before a Court of Assize; for the dignity of every 
crowned head in Europe would be compromised by it. From such a conflict of 
interest to a coldness, and from a coldness to war, is only a step; and I have 


‘ Everything for France and by France,’ was the motto I had adopted, and from 
which I determined not to depart. Besides, who would assure me that F rance, 
if once invaded, would not be divided ! I will have the whole of it, or none - 

“T smiled. 

««* What are you laughing at !’ she said. 

“T bowed without making any reply. 

«* Come,’ she said, ‘tell me what you are laughing at. I will know.’ 

“*T am Laughing at seeing in your Royal Highness so great a dread of foreign 
war.’ 

“* And so little of a civil war. ‘That is what you mean, is it not '* 

“* T beg your Royal Highness to remark, that you have completed my thought, 
but not my sentence.’ 

“*Oh! [don’t feel at all annoyed or oftended at this; for I came to France 
under an illusion with regard to the public feeling. I thought that the whole 
kingdom would rise in my favour, and that the army would join me. In short, I 
expected a species of return from Elba. After the combats at Vieillevigne and 
La Penissiére, I gave positive orders to all my Vendeans to return to their 
homes; for I ama Frenchwoman above all things, General; and a proof of it 


in prison. The whole of my fear is, that I shall be sent elsewhere. I am sure 
they will not leave me here. I am too near the focus of insurrection. No mat- 
ter, they are more embarrassed than J am, General ; you may depend upon that.’ 

‘*As she uttered these words, she rose and walked about the room like a 
man, with her hands behind her back. An instant after, she stopped short. * * 

“Tt was half-past six, and the Duchess was going to dine. I therefore took 
leave of her. 

** * Good-bye till to-morrow, General,’ she said with the liveliness of a child.” 

The result is well known—her subsequent life has been matter of public his- 
tory. We here, therefore, close our notice of a work which cannot fail tu have 
greatly interested the reader. 

—>- : 
CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE 
From the Court Journal.—{ Continued. } 

We resume the interesting cotrespondence of which we last week gave the 
second portion. ‘The reader will observe that these letters relate to the memo- 
rable battle of Eylau, and other important events of the campaign of 1807, of 
which indeed they form a sort of brief abstract; calling up reminiscences of all 
that is detailed in the memoirs of Rovigo, Rapp, Bourienne, &c. ‘Two of the 
subjoined letters which announce to Josephine the battle of Eylau, are remark- 
able examples of the conciseness which distinguishes Napoleon's style. The 
important circumstances attending the battle are sketched in half a dozen lines 
as clearly and as vividly as in a bulletin of as many pages. 

TO THE EMPRESS, 4T MENTZ.—Warsaw Dec. 20th, 1806. 

I have no letters from you, my dear Josephine. I am well, and have been two 
days in Warsaw. Allis going on satisfactorily. The weather is mildand rather 
damp. We have as yet had no frost; it is just like October weather. 

Adieu, my dear. I am very anxious to see you; and I hope in five or six days 
to be able to send for you. 

A thousand kind remembrances to the Queen of Holland and her children. 
Ever your's, NaAPoLeon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ.—Golimin, Dec. 29th, 1806. 

I have only time to write you a few words, my love. I am here in a wretched 
hovel. I have beaten the Russians, and taken 30 pieces of cannon, their bag- 
gage, and 6,000 prisoners. But the weather is dreadful. The rainis pouring, 
and we are upto our knees in mud 


NAPOLEON. 
TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ.—Pultusk, Dec. 31st, 1806. 

I have been much amused at your late letters. You have formed an opinion 
of the Polish ladies, which they are very far from meriting. Ihave had a little 
amusement in hearing Paer and two female singers, who gave me some very good 
music. I received your letter in a miserable hovel, having nothing but mud and 
straw for my bed. To-morrowI shall be in Warsaw. All is, I think, ended for 
this year, and the army is about to enter winter quarters. I shrug my shoulders 
at the absurdity of Madame L ; but you should speak seriously to her, and 
advise her not to make such a fool of herself. ‘This nonsense may get circulated 
about, and prove very annoying to many persons. 

For my part, I hate ingratitude, as the vilest fault of the heart. 
instead of consoling you, they have given you pain. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. Iam well. Ido not think you ought to go to 
Cassel; that would not be proper. You may go to Darmstadt. NAPoLeon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ.— Warsaw, Jan. 3d, 1807. 

I have received your letter, my love, andam moved by your distress ; but we 
must yield to the force of events. Itisalong journey from Mentz to Warsaw , 
you must therefore wait until circumstances permit me to go to Berlin, and then 
I will write for you. 
many things to settle here. 
where your presence is necessary. Send back the ladies. They have theirown 
affairs to attend to; and you will be better rid of persons whose society must 
have wearied you. 

I am well: but the weather is bad. 


your's, 











I know that 


1 Jove you with all my heart. 
NAPoLeon. 
TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ.— Warsaw, Jan. 7th, 1807. 

I am grieved, my love, at what you tell me. But at this cold season, and in 
the bad and unsafe state of the roads, I cannot consent to your exposing yourself 
to so much fatigue and danger. Return to Paris, and pass the winter there, go 
to the Tuileries; receive company, and live just as you do when I ain there. 
This is my wish. Probably it will not be long before I rejoin you. But you 
must positively renounce the idea of travelling three hundred leagues at this 
season of the year, through hostile countries, and in the rear of the army. Be 
assured that it costs me more pain than you can suffer, to retard fora few weeks 
the happiness of seeing you ; but events ordain it so. é 

Adieu, my love, keep up your spirits, and believe me your's, NAPOLEON. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ.— Warsaw, Jan. 8th, 1807. 

My dear Josephine, I have just received your letter of the 27th, together with 
those of Napoleon and Hortense. I begged you would return to Paris. 
weather is too unfavourable, the roads too bad aud unsafe, the distance too conside- 
rable, to admit of you coming here, where I am detained by business. You could 
not be here in less than a month. You would arrive ill, and then it would pro- 
bably be necessary for you to return. In short, it would be madness. You are 
too dull at Mentz. You are wanted in Paris. Go thither; itis my desire. [| 
am more vexed than you. I should have wished to pass these long evenings in 
your society ; but we must yield to circumstances. 

Adieu, my love. Ever your's, 

‘TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ.— Warsaw, Jan. 11th, 1807. 

I have received your letter of the 27th, by which I perceive that you are a little 
uneasy respecting military events. 
satisfaction. The distance is so great, that I cannot think, at this inclement 
season, of permitting you to come here. I am well, and sometimes time hangs 
heavily on my hands. 

I see very few people here. 

Adieu, my love, | wish you would be cheerful, and inspire Paris with a little 
gaiety. I wish I couldbethere. Wholly your's, NaPoLeon. 

I hope the Queen has gone to the Hague, with little Napoleon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ.—Jan. 23d, 1807. 
| [have received your letter of the 15th January. It is impossible that I can 
| consent to the journey you propose through these muddy and unsafe roads. Re- 
| turn to Paris Be cheerful and contented. I shall probably be there shortly. 
I could not help laughing at that part of your letter in which you tell me, that 
you married your husband to live with him. I thought, in my ignorance, that 
| the wife was made for the husband, the husband for his country, his family, and 


NAPOLEON, 








| 
| 
} 


| glory. Pardon my ignorance ; but you ladies are always teaching us something 
| Adieu, my love. Be assured that I deeply regret I cannot perinit you to 
|come. Say to yourself:—this is a proof how muchheloves me. Napo.eon. 


TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIG.—Eylau, February 9th, 1807. 
My dear Josephine, a great battle took place yesterday. The victory is mine, 
| but I have suffered great loss. ‘The enemy's loss, which is still more considera- 
ble, does not console me. | write vou these few lines, though greatiy fatigued, 
to inform you that I am well, and du assure you I love you. 

Wholly yours, Napo.eon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, IN Paris —Eylau, February 9th, 1807. 
I write a word or two, my love, to allay your anxiety. The enemy has lost 
the battle, 40 pieces of cannon, 10 flags, and 12,000 prisoners. He has suffered 


the head of my brave Vendeans, I resolved to submit to all the consequences of 


already told you that I would never become a pretence for a war of invasion. | 


” | 


is, that if I only turn towards those good French faces, I fancy myself no longer | 


In two days, I shall be again in Warsaw, whence I will write to you. Wholly | 


The enemy is defeated and is withdrawing ; but I have yet | 
My opinion is that you had better return to Paris, | 


The | 


All has ended, as I informed you, to my | 


November 23, 


16,000 killed, and from 3 to 4,000 







I have sustained great loss : 






| dreadfully. 

wounded. 
; Your cousin, Tascher, behaved very well. 
| staff. 

Corbineau has been killed by a bomb-shell. I was very much attached to him. 

, He was an officer of great merit. I am much grieved by bis death. My horse 
| guards covered themselves with glory. D'Allemagne is dangerously wounded. 
Adieu, my love. Wholly yours, NAPOLEON. 


TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Eylau, February 11th, 1807. 

I write a few lines, my dear Josephine, for I know you must be very uneasy. 
| I have beat the enemy in a memorable battle; but it has cost me the loss of 
| many brave men. ‘The bad weather obliges me to take my cantonments. 

Do not despond, I entreat you. All this will speedily have an end, and then 
the happiness of seeing you will soon make me forget my toils. I never enjoyed 
| better health. 

| Young Tascher, of the 4th regiment of the line, has behaved very well. 

, has had a hard trial. I have put him on my staff, so all his cares are over. 
| am interested for this young man. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. A thousand kisses. NAPOLEON. 


TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Preussich Eylau, February 12th, 1807. 

I send you a letter from General Darmagnac. He is a good soldier, and had th 
command of the 32d. He is much attached to me. If Madame de Richemont 
has any fortune, and it be a good match, I shall be well pleased with the mar- 
riage. You may make this known to both parties. Napo.eon. 


I have made him an officer of my 


i 


He 
I 


TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Eylau, February 14, 1807. 
Tam still at Eylau, my dear Josephine. The country is covered with killed 
and wounded. ‘This is not war under its most favourable aspect. The mind is 
pained and oppressed at sight of so many victims. Iam quite well. I have ef- 
fected the object I had in view. I have repulsed the enemy, and thwarted his 
| projects. 
| You must be uneasy, and that thought grieves me. 
| self. Be cheerful, and believe me 
Wholly yours, NapoLeon. 
Tell Caroline and Pauline that the Grand Duke and the Prince are very well. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Eylau, 17th, 1807, 3 o'clock, A. M. 
I have just received your letter informing me of your arrival in Paris. I am 
| Very glad to know that you are there. I am quite well. 
| The battle of Eylau was most obstinately contested, and has been attended 
| with great bloodshed. Corbineau has been killed. He was a very brave man 
| and I was much attached to him. 
Adieu, my dear. The weather here is as warm as the month of April, 
have a complete thaw. Iam well. 


But do not distress your- 





| We 
| NapoLeon. 
\ Osterode, 13th, 1807, 2 o’clock, P. M. 
| Thave heard, my love, that the mischievous whisperings which were circulated 
| in your salon, at Mentz, have been renewed. Pray silence them. I shall! be 
| much displeased if you permit their continuance. You suffer yourself to be dis- 
tressed by the very persons who ought to console you. 1 recommend you to 
exercise a little firmness, and to keep every one in his proper place. 
I am very well, and my affairs are going on prosperously. We are taking a 
little repose, and making arrangements about our provisions. 
Adieu, my love. Take care of your health 


NAPOLEON. 


TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Osterode, March 15th, 1807. 

I have just received your letter of the Ist of March, in which you express 
great astonishment at the catastrophe of the Minerva of the Opera. I am glad 
to hear that you go out and amuse yourself. 

Lend no faith to any ill-natured reports that may be circulated. 


Never doubt 
my sentiments, and set your mind at rest. Ever your's, 


NaPoLEon. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.— Osterode, Match 17th, 1807. 
My dear Josephine, you must not visit the minor theatres privately. ‘That is 
not consistent with your rank. You must visit only the four large theatres, and 
always with the observance of due ceremonies. Live in the same style as when 
I was in Paris. 
I am in very good health. 
ter has been at eight degrees. 


The weather has turned cold, and the thermome- 
Ever yours, NaApo.eon. 


TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—27th, 1807, 7 P. M. 

Your letter, my love, has given me pain. You must not die. You must get 
well, and you cannot have any just cause to grieve. 
| I think you had better go, in the month of May, to Saint-Cloud; but you 
| must remain during the whole of April in Paris. 

I am in good health, and my affairs are going on well 

You must not think of travelling this summer. It is impossible. You cannot 
be putting up at inns. I wish as anxiously as you can, to be with you and to live 
tranquilly. 
Fighting is not the only thing I am fit for; but duty is paramount to every 
thing. ‘Throughout my life, I have sacrificed repose, interest, happiness, all to 
my destiny. 

Adieu, my love. I wish you would see but little of that Madame de P. 
She is a woman of bad morals and vulgar manners. Napo.eon. 

I have reason to be dissatisfied with M. T I have sent him to his estate in 
| Burgundy. I wish to have nothing more to do with him. 











TO THE EMPR#SS8, IN PARIS.—April 18th, 1807. 

I have received your letter of the 5th April, and I am sorry to perceive that 
| you are offended at what I have said. As usual your little Creole spirit is up, 
and you are irritated. But let us think no more of this. I am well; but the 
weather is very rainy. Savary is lying ill of a bilious fever, before Dantzick ; 
but 1 hope not dangerously. 

| Adieu, my love. A thousand affectionate remembrances. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS. 

| Your letter of the 23d, my love, has just arrived, and I perceive with pleasure 
| that you are well and that you are still attached to Malmaison. It is said that 
‘the Arch-Chancellor is in love. Is this a jest. or is ittruae? Why did you not 
| mention it tome’? I[ have heen much amused at it. 
| Adieu, my love. Ever yours, 


Napo.eon. 


Napo.ron. 
| TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—May 18th, 1807. 
Ihave received your letter ; but I donot understand what you mean by the la- 
| dies with whom I maintain correspondence. I love none but my dear, pouting, 
| capricious little Josephine, who knows how to pick a quarrel with the grace which 
| pervades all her actions; who is always charming, except wh n jealous, and 
| then she is a downright devil. Butto return to the ladies. If I reaily had a 
| faney forany of them, I assure you that I should require them to be pretty 
| boutons de rose. Do those you allude to answer this description ! 
I wish that you would never dine with avy persons, except those who have 
dined with me ;—that the invitation list for your parties should be formed in the 
same manner; that you never admit ambassadors and foreigners to your private 
| circle, at Malmaison. If you do not observe these directions, you will displease 
me. Finally, you must not allow yourself to be surrounded by persons with 
whom I am unacquainted, and who would not visit you if I were there. 
Adieu, my love: Yours, Napo.ron. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—May 12th, 1807. 

Your Jetter of the 2d of May informs me that you are inclined to go to Saint 
Cloud. Iam sorry to hear of the imprudent conduct of Madame Can you 
not advise her to be more guarded’? Her levity may occasion disagreement be- 
tween her and her husband. 

From what I heat, I presume Napoleon has recovered. I can easily conceive 
the anxiety his mother musf have suffered: but the measles are a malady to 
which all are liable. I hope he has been vaccinated ; and that he will, at least, 
escape the small-pox. 

Adieu, my love. ‘The weather is very warm, and vegetation is commencing, 
but we shall not see any verdure for some days to come. NaAPoLeon. 


TO THE EMPRESS, AT st. CLorp.—May 14th, 1807. 

I can well imagine how much you are afflicted by the death of poor little Na- 
poleon,* and you will easily conceive that I too am deeply grieved. I wish I 
were with you that I might try to moderate your sorrow. You have been so for- 
tunate as never to lose a child; that is one of the sad conditions attached to hu- 
man existence. Let me hear that you bear this calamity with due fortitude, and 
that you are well. Do not increase my sorrow. 

Adieu. 








NAPOLEON 
TO THE KMPRESS, AT 1.ACKEN.—May 25th, 1807. 
I'am sorry to learn, by your letter from Lacken, that your grief is still undimi- 
nished, and that Hortense has not yet arrived. She is unreasonable; and she 
does not deserve our love, since she loved only her children. 
| Endeavour to soothe your feelings. ‘To misfortunes past remedy we ought to 
apply consolation. 
| Adieu, my love. Napo.ron. 
| TO THE EMPRESS, AT MALMAISON.—June 2d, 1807. 
I have heard of your arrival at Malmaison, my dear Josephine, though I have 
had no letters from you. I am angry with Hortense ; she never writes me a 
| line. Iam sorry to hear what you say about her! I hope you will rally your 
| spirits, so that, on my return, I may not find you all in tears, 
| I have been in Dantzick for two days. The weather is very fine, and I am 
| quite well. I think of you more than you think of me in my absence. 
Adieu, my love; a thousand kind remembrances. Forward the enclosed 
letter to Hortense. NaPoLron. 


Ever your's, 


* Charles Napoleon, Prince Royal of Holiand, died at the Hague, May Sth, 1807, 
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TO THE EMPRESS, AT SAINT CLOUD —June 8th, 1807. 

My dear Josephine, I can only write you a few lines, for 1 am very much 
fatigued. I have been bivouacking for several days. My troops have nobly 
celebrated the anniversary of Marengo. 

The battle of Friedland will be equally important and glorious to France. 
The whole Russian army put to the rout, 80 pieces of artillery taken, 30,000 
men killed or made prisoners; 25 Russian Generals killed, wounded, or taken ; 
The Russian guard destroyed :—this is a worthy companion to Marengo, Auster- 
litz, and Jena. The bulletin will tell you the rest. My loss is not considerable ; 
I have manceuvred the enemy successfully. Make yourself happy. 

Adieu, my love ; Iam just mounting my horse. 

You may announce this news, if it should arrive before the bulletin. 
guns may be fired. Combacérés will make the announcement. 

TO THE EMPRESS, aT ST CLoUD.—June 16th, 1807, 4 o'clock. P.M. 

My dear Josephine, I yesterday despatched Moustache,* to convey to you In- 
telligence of the battle of Friedland. Since then I have continued my pursuit 
of the enemy. Kcenigsberg, a town with a population of 80,000 souls, is in my 
possession. I found in it a great number of cannon, several magazines, and up- 
wards of 60,000 muskets, sent from England. 

Adieu, my love. My health is perfectly good, though I am just at present 
suffering from a slight cold caught while bivouacking in the rain and cold. Be 
cheerful, and believe me ever your's, NAPoLeon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT ST cLouD.—Tilsit, June 19th, 1807. 

I despatched Tascher to you this morning, to ease your anxiety. All is going 
well here. The battle of Friedland has decided everything. The enemy is 
beaten and dispirited, and his force is considerably diminished. 

J am well, and my troops are in excellent condition. 

Adieu, my love. 


NAPOLEON. 
aa 
The 


NAPoLEon. 
TO THE EMPRESS, AT ST CLoup.—Tilsit, June 20th, 1807. 

I have received your letter of the 18th of June, my dear Josephine, and I am 
sorry to find that you still continue very low spirited. 
the bulletin that I have concluded an armistice, and that we are negociating for 
peace. 

I despatched Borghese to you, and twelve hours afterwards I sent Moustache : 
thus my letters and the intelligence of the battle of Friedland must have reached 
you early. 

I am wonderfully well, and am anxious to learn that you are happy. 

Ever your's, NAPOLEON. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT ST CLoUD.—June 25th, 1807. 

My dear Josephine, I have just had an interview with the Emperor Alexander, 
and [ am very much pleased with him. He is a young and handsome Emperor ; 
and is more intelligent than is generally supposed. He is coming to fix his 
quarters at Tilsit to-morrow. 

Adieu, my love. Let me hear that you are well and happy. NAPOLEON. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT ST CLouD.—July 3d, 1807. 

My dear Josephine, M. de Turenne will give you an account of al! that is 
doing here. Everything goes on to my satisfaction. I believe I told you that 
the Emperor of Russia drank your health with expressions of great kindness. 
He and the King of Prussia dine with me every day. 

Adieu, my love. A thousand kind remembrances. NAPoLeon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, aT ST CLouD.—July 6th, 1807. 

I have received your letter of the 25th of June, and [I am sorry to observe 
that the success of my arms does not afford you as much pleasure as I expected. 

The beautiful Queen of Prussia is to dine with me to-day. 


I am well, and anxiously wish to see you, as soon as fate permits. Perhaps 
that may be soon. 
Adieu, my love. A thousand kind remembrances. NAPOLeon. 


TO THE EMPRESS, AT ST CLouD.—July 7th, 1807. 

My dear Josephine, the Queen of Prussia dined with me yesterday. I had to 
resist her endeavours to induce me to make further concessions to her husband. 
But I was gallant, and I defended myself on the ground of my policy. Sheisa 
very agreeable woman. I have not at present time for details. When you read 
this letter, peace with Prussia and Russia will be concluded, and Jerome acknow- 
ledged King of Westphalia, with three millions of subjects. 
is for you alone. 

Adieu, my love. Let me hear that you are happy and gay. NAPOLEON. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT ST CLOUD.—18th, 1807, noon. 

I arrived, my dear, at Dresden, about five in the afternoon, and very well, 
though I rode for a hundred hours without quitting my carriage. 
the King of Saxony, with whom I am much pleased. 
than half way to meet you 

One of these nights I shall come in upon you unexpectedly at St Cloud. 

Adieu, my love. How happy I shall be to see you. 

Ever your's, 


I have thus come mure 


NAPOLEON. 
Letters from the Emperor Napoleon to the Empress Josephine, written at Bayonne 
in 1808. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT BOURDEAUX.—Bayonne, April 16th, 1808. 

I arrived here very well, though somewhat fatigued by the journey, which was 
tedious and unpleasant. 

I am glad you did not come, for the houses here are very small and inconvenient 

I shall remove to-day to a little country house, about half a league from the 
town. 

Adieu, my love. I wish you good health. Napoueon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT BOURDEAUX.—April 17th, 1808. 

I have received your letter of the 15th April. Iam pleased at what you tell 
me about the proprietor of the estate. Go there and spend the day occasionally. 

I have given orders for an addition of 20,000 francs per month to your privy 
purse, for your travelling expenses, counting from the Ist of April. 

I am wretchedly lodged here. {[ am going to remove in about an hour, toa 
cottage about half a league hence. The Infant Don Carlos and five or six 
Spanish grandees are here. The Prince of the Asturias is about twenty leagues 
off. King Charles and the Queen have just arrived. I know not where I shall 
lodge them all. ‘They are still at the hotel at which they alighted. My troops 
in Spain are in good health. 

I did not at first understand your compliments. 
yeur recol!ections. You women have good memories. 
~ [am well inhealth, and I love you very affectionately. 
to all at Bourdeaux. My occupations do not permit me to write to any one. 

NapoLeon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT BOURDEAUX.—Appril 20th, 1808. 

I have received your letter of the 19th. Yesterday I had the Prince of the 
Asturias and his suite to dinner. This gave me some little embarrassment. I 
expect Charles IV and the Queen. 

I am well, and am now very comfortably lodged in the country. 

Adieu, my love. It always gives me great pleasure to hear from you. 

Naro.eon. 
TO THE EMPRESS, AT BOURDEAUX.—Bayonne, April 23d, 1808. 

My dear Josephine, Hortense is delivered of a son. I am overjoyed at this 
news. Iam notsurprised that you did not mention it to me, for yuur letter is 
dated the 2ist, and she was delivered on the night of the 20th. 

You may set out on the 26th, sleep at Mont-de-Marsar, and arrive here on the 
27th. Send off some of your household on the evening of the 25th. I will 
order a house to be prepared for you near that which I occupy. I am quite well 
in health. 

I expect Charles IV and his Queen. 


Adieu, my love, your's. Napo.eon. 


Letters from the Emperor Napoleon to the Empresas Josephine, written at Erfurt 
in 1808. : 
TO THR EMPRESS, at st. cLoup.—Erfurt, Sept. 29th, 1808. 
I am rather unwell, fromacold. I have received your letter from Malmaison. 
I am very well satished with the Emperor and every one here. 
It is one o'clock in the morning, and I am much fatigued. 


Adieu, my love. Napo.eon. 


TO THE EMPRESs, aT sT. CLouD.—Oct. 9th, 1808. 


You will perceive from | 


This piece of news | 


I am here with | 


I could not help laughing at | 


{ 
Give my remembrances | 


/ and pursued the enemy very far on the road to Bude. 


— 





I set out to-morrow for Spain. My troops are advancing by forced marches. 
Adieu, my love. Ever your's, NAPOLEON. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—November 5th, 1808. 

I am now at Tolosa, and am on the point of starting for Vittoria, where I 
shall arrive in afew hours. I am quite well, and I hope that all will be speedily 
settled. NAPoLeon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Dec. 10th, 1808. 

My dear Josephine, I have received your etter. You inform me that you 
have had bad weather in Paris; itis beautifully fine bere. Let me know what 
is the meaning of the retrenchments which Hortense is making. I hear that 
she is sending away her servants. Are the necessary allowances withheld from 
her? ‘Tellme what allthis means. I do not approve it. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. We have delightful weather here. I hope you 
take care of your health. NAPOLEON. 

TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Dec. 21st, 1808. 

I suppose you returned to the ‘Tuileries, on the 12th, I hope you were satis- 
fied with your apartments. I have permitted Kourakin to be presented to you 
and tothe family. Receive him kindly. He may play at cards with you. 

Adieu, my dear, I am well. It rains, and is rather cold. NapoLeon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Dec. 22d, 1808. 

I am just departing to manceuvre the English, who appear to have received 
their re-inforcement, and wish to come to engagement. The weather is fine, 
and [ am quite well. Make your mind easy. NaPoLeon 

TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—Benavente, Dec. 31st, 1808. 

My dear Josephine, I have been in pursuit of the English for several days 
past; but they fled ina sort of panic. ‘They basely abandoned the wreck of La 
Romana’s army, lest their retreat should be retarded by another half day. We 
have already taken upwards of a hundred baggage waggons. ‘The weather has 
been bad. 
| Lefevre is made prisoner. 





He got intoaskirmish with the enemy, having 
with him about 300 chasseurs. They swam across a river, and threw themselves 
| among the English cavalry. They killed a great many ; but on the other hand, 
| Lefevre had his horse killed under him; he was in the water, and the cur- 
| rent carried him to the bank occupied by the English. He was taken. Con- 
| sole his wife. 
| Adieu, my dear. Bessiéres, with 10,000 cavalry, is on Astorga. 
| NaAPoLgon. 
A happy new year to all. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—January 3d, 1809. 
I have received your letters of the 8th and 2Ist, { am in close pursuit of the 
English. 
The weather is cold; but things are going on very well. 
your's, 
A very happy new year to my dear Josephine. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIs.—Benavente, January 5th, 1809. 
My dear Josephine, I write you a few hasty lines. The English are com- 
pletely routed. J have directed the Duke of Dalmatia to pursue them in their 
flight. Iam well. The weather is very unfavourable. Adieu, my dear. 
NAPOLEON. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS.—January 9th, 1809. 
Moustache has brought in a letter from you, dated Dec. 31st. I perceive, my 
dear, that you are out of spirits, and suffering painful anxiety. Austria will not 
go to war with me. If she should, I have 150,000 in Germany, as many on the 
Rhine, and 400,000 Germans to meet her. Russia will not separate from me. 
People are mad in Paris. All is going on well. 
I shall be in Paris as soon as I thiuk my presence there will be usefal. 
vise you to have a care of ghosts. 
Adieu, my dear Josephine. 


Adieu. Ever 
Napo.eon. 


I ad- 

About two o'clock some fine morning... . 

I am well, and wholly yours. NaApo.eon. 

Letters from the Emperor Napoleon to the Empress Josephine, written during the 
Campaign mn Germany, in 1809. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG.—Donaworth, May 13th, 1809. 

I arrived here at four o’clock in the morning, and I am now just departing. 
All is in movement. 

The military operations are in great activity. 

Down io this hour nothing new has transpired. 

Iam well. Ever your's, NAPoLeEon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG.—May 6th, 1809. Noon. 
| TI have received your letter, my love. ‘The ball by which I was touched did 
not wound me: it slightly grazed the tendon Achilles. 

Iam in excellent health. You are wrong to torment yourself. 
here are going onwell. Ever your’s, 

Many kind remembrances to Hortense and the Duke of Berg.* 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG.—Saint-Polten, May 9th, 1809. 

I write this from Saint-Polten, my dear Josephine. ‘l’o-morrow I shall be 
before Vienna. It will be precisely a munth after the day on which the Aus- 
trians crussed the Inn, and violated the peace. 

My health is good, the weather is superb, and the troops are in excellent spi- 
rits. ‘They get wine here. Ever your's, NAPOLEON. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG.—Scheenbrunn, May 12th, 1809. 

I send you the brother of the Duchess de Montebello to inform you that I am 
master of Vienna, and that everything is going on to my perfect satisfactiou. I 
| am quite well. NAPOLEON. 

j TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG.—May 27th, 1809. 
, I send a page to inform you that Eugéne has rejoined me, with all his troops ; 
that he has fully accomplished the task I assigned to him ; and that he has almost 
| wholly destroyed the enemy’s force which was opposed to him. 
| My proclamation to the army of Italy, which | send you, will: explain the 
whole. 
I am well, and wholly your's, NapoLgon. 
P.S. You may have the proclamation printed at Strasburgh, and get it trang- 
lated into French and German, so that it may be circulated throughout Germany, 
Give the page, who is going to Paris, a copy of the prociamation. 

TO THE BMPRESS, AT STRASBURG.—29th, 1809. 
| My dear Josephine, I have been here since yesterday. I cannot cross the 
river, the bridge having been burned. I shall be able to cross at midnight. 
| Everything goes on just as I could wish ; that is to say, very well. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. Wholly your's, NAPOLoen. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT sTRASBURG.—May 31st, 1809. 

I have received your letter of the 26th. I wrote to tel! you that you might 
g0 to Plombiéres. I would rather you would not go to Baden; you had better 
not quit France. I have ordered the two Princes to return to France. t 

The loss of the Duke de Montebello, who died this morning, has deeply 
grieved me. Such is our common fate ! 

Adieu. If you can help to console poor Madame Lannes, do so. 

Ever your's. NAPOLEON, 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT sTRASBURG.—June 9th, 1809. 

I have received your letter, and am gratified to find that you are going to the 
waters at Ploimbiéres. They willdo vou good. 

Eugene is in Hungary, with his army. | am well. The weather is very fine. 
I am glad to hear that Hortense and the Duke of Berg are in France. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. Ever your's, NAPOLEON. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT PLOMBIKRKS.—Scheenbrunn, June 16th, 1809. 

I send a page to inform you that on the 14th, the anniversary of Marengo, 
Eugene gained a victory over the Archduke John and the Archduke Palatin, 
at Raab, in Hungary. He took 3,000 men, several pieces of cannon, four flags, 
NAPoLeon. 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT PLOMBIERES.—Ebersdorf, 7th, 1809. 5 o’clock, a.m 

I send off a page to convey to you intelligence of the victory of Ebersdorf, 
which I gained on the 5th, and of Wagram, which I gained on the 6th. 

The enemy's army is flying in disorder, and everything is just as I could wish 

Eugene is well. The Prince of Aldobrandini is slightly wounded. 

Bessiéres has had his thigh grazed by a bullet, but the wound is very slight 
Lasalleis killed. My loss is very great ; but the victory is decisive and complete. 
We have taken upwards of 100 pieces of cannon, 12 flags, anda great number 





My affairs 
NapoLeon. 


7 o'clock. p.m. 





1 have received your letter, iny dear Josephine, and I perceive with pleasure | 
that you are well. I have been hunting on the field of Jena. We breakfasted in 
the very place in which I bivouacked all night 

I have been to a ball at Weimar. The Emperor Alexander danced, but I did | 
not. Forty years of age is forty years of age. 

My health, generally speaking, is perfectly sound, though I now and then suffer 
little fits of indisposition. 

Ever your's. Hoping to see you soun. | 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT ST. CLOUD, 

I can write to you but seldom, my love, for! am much occupied. I am still | 
suffering from the effects of my cold; and conversations of whole days ata time 
are not calculated to cure me. However, all is going on well. J am well satis- 
fied with Alexander, and I think he must be so with me. If he were a woman, 
I believe I should play the lover. } 

I shall be with you in a few days. Take care of yourself, and let me have 
the happiness of finding you in perfect health. 

Adieu. 


NapoLeon. 





NapoLeon. 


of prisoners. 

J am almost burnt to death by the sun. 

Adieu, my love. I embrace you. Remember me to Hortense. Naporzon 
TO THE EMPRESS, AT PLOMBIERBS.— The Camp, before Znaim, July 13th, 1S09. 
I send you the armistice which has been concluded with the Austrian General. 

Eugéne is in Hungary, and isvery well. Send a copy of the armistice to Cam- 
bacérés, in case he has not yet received it. Napoceon. 





* Prince — son of the King of Holland, created Grand Duke of Berg, at 
the time when Prince Murat became King of Naples. 
t The Queen of Holland had taken her two sons with her to the waters of Baden. 


—>——_ 
Sumntary. 


Munificent Bequest.—The late Mr. John Graves, hide and skin salesman, has 
bequeathed to the Butchers’ Charitable institution for affording relief to decayed 
Master Butchers, their Widows and Orphans, founded in the year 1828, the 


Letters from the Emperor Napoleon to the Empress Josephine, writien during the munificent sum of £5,000 sterling towards building alms-houses. 


Spamsh Campaign in the years 1808 and 1809. 
TO THE EMPRESS, IN PARIS. 
I arrivod here to-night, after a fatiguing journey. I rode on horseback several 
posts, yet I feel very well. 


* The Emperor's Courier, 


A German merchant at Valparaiso, fond of scientific researches, has lately 
had explored by a very intelligent Danish sailor, named Kenous, some districts 
of Chili, which have hitherto never been visited by European travellers. This 
man, it is announced, has made some interesting discoveries. In the Andes of 
Chillao he fonnd a plain strewed with the ruins of a considerable city. Now as 
the actual Indians of Chili have always been monastic, and as the Incas could 


aa 


never firmly establish their dominion over that country, this city must have been 
built by a civilized peopie, that have since become totally extinct. We know 
that in other parts of South America traces of a high degree of civilization have 
been discovered, of which there are no longer any remains among the Indians 
who at present inhabit the continent. 

The handsome bridge of Dinant over the Maese in the Netherlands has the 
following inscription :-— 

Ce pont @ été fait ici. 

A boy bringing a present of a basket of fruit to a lady of Southampton from a 
friend in the vicinity, after emptying the basket, and looking about anxiously, 
said—* Zooks ! madam zaid she zent her compliments with the fruit, but I can’t 
zee ’em nowhere !’, 

Ferdinand VII. on being informed that they were going to pull down the house 
formerly inhabited by the illustrious author of Don Quixotte, Miguel Cervantes 
de Savedra, situated in the Calle Fravero, No. 20, at Madrid, immediately pur- 
chased the house, and has given orders to have it restored. Upon the principal 
front will be placed a bust of that great man. 

Brescia.—There has lately been discovered here a Roman temple dedicated 
to Mars. In making excavations in this edifice, a statue of Victory in gilt bronze 
was found, which by connoisseurs is pronounced superior to any that Milan, Ve- 
nice, or Naples possess ; it is supposed that there will be found near this temple 
one of those sumptuous country houses, with which the Romans have covered 
Italy. 

Breachof Privilege —It is said to be one of the “rules of the road,” that 
when a noble lord chances to travel by the mail, he is to pay double ups to the 
coachman and guard. Not very long since the Earl of B. was on his way to the 
north of England by one of these conveyances, and having, in common with two 
fellow-passengers, given the guard his half-crown, that functionary, who had by 
some accident discovered his lordship’s rank, turned the coin over two or three 
times in so significant a way that the Earl asked if he was dissatisfied? ** No, 
my lord—not dissatisfied, but (touching his hat) you know, my lord, this here’sa 
breach of privilege.” 

How to get a tight Ring off a finger.—Thread a needle flat in the eye with a 
strong thread ; pass the head of the needle, with care, under the ring, and pull 
the thread through a few inches towards the hand; wrap the long end of the 
thread tightly round the finger, regularly, all dawn to the nail, to reduce its 
size. Then lay hold of the short end of the thread and unwind it. The thread 
pressing against the ring will gradually remove it from the finger. This never- 
failing method will remove the tightest ring without difficulty, however much 
swollen the finger may be. 

Inhalitants of an Oyster.—Observations with the microscope have shown that 
the shell of an oyster is a world occupied by an innumerable quantity of small 
animals, compared to which the oyster itself is a colossus. The liquid enclosed 
between the shells of the oyster contains a multitude of embryos covered with 
transparent scales, which swim with ease ; a hundred and twenty of these em- 
bryos. placed side by side, would not make an inch in breadth. This liquor con- 
tains, besides a great variety of animalcula, five hundred times less in size, which 
gives out a phosphoric light. Yet these are not the only inhabitants of this 
dwelling, there are also three distinct species of worms. 

The King of the French has recently ordered some very large paintings from 
French artists. It is said that the amount which he intends to devote annually 
to the encouragement of works of art is 100,000 francs. The private income of 
Louis Philipe, independently of the Civil List, out of which he may make con- 
siderable savings, is variously estimated at from one million to five million of 
francs per annum. ‘Those who are most likely to know the real amount say that 
he has about three millions (£120,000) per annum. For the last ten years his. 
expenditure has not exceeded £60.000 per annum, and he may now easily lay by 
the whole of his private income, and £50,000 more from the Civil List. Should 
he, therefore, reign only ten years, he will leave, in addition to an estate of three 
million of franes per annum, an enormous sum in ready money. 

There are six different characters by which men are to be distinguished, viz., 
the brave in battle, the great in his anger, the merchaut by his dealings, the sage 
in fortune and in adversity, the friend in necessity, the noble-minded man by his 
actions towards his fellow-creatures.— Chinese Proverbs. 

One of the consular agents of France in India has written home to his go- 
verninent, stating, that there has lately been discovered in an Indian pagoda a 
MS., which details in the most precise manner the arrival of a man from the 
west, the nature of his studies under the direction of their Indian Brahmins, 
and his sudden departure. ‘This book contains the physical and moral por- 
trait of the Saviour, exactly such as it has been transuiiited down to us. It 
dwells upon his benevolence, his love of humanity, and his inestimable piety, 
which so admirably correspond with the beauty and mild expression of his coun- 
tenance. 

The gas-lamps of London alone consume not less than 38,000 chaldrons of 
coals in the year. The gas-pipes of the metropolis, were, in 1830, of the total 
length of upwards of 1000 miles. 

Play-bills were formerly affixed to the numerous posts which formerly encum- 
bered the streets of the metropolis; and hence the phrase “ posting-bills,” 
which ts still retained. 

TO THE SAINTS OF “ST. BRIDE’S.” 

‘*Take not a house in that part of the city where the people are ignorant and. 
devout.—Per sian Proverb. 

The Saints, usurping sovereign sway, 
Command our city’s sinners 

To save their souls on Sabbath-day— 
And go without their dinners. 

The butchers dare not open shop, 
Nor grocers move a shutter : 

Woe to the wench who twirls a mop, 
Or goes abroad for butter! 

The publicans—unhallow'd elves! 
Heap angry imprecations 

Upon the Saints, who feast themselres, 
Though paupers want their rations! 
With beldames, of each apple-stall, 
The godly heroes grapple, 

And preach to them of Adam's fall, 
Effected by—an apple ! L. L. T. 

A Question for Algebratsts—Two Arabs had sat down to dinner, and were 

accosted by a stranger, who requested to join their party, saying, “that as he 
could not get provisions to buy in that part of the country, if they would admit 
him to eat only an equal share with themselves, he would willingly pay to 
them for the whole.” The frugal meal consisted of eivht small loaves of bread, 
five of which belonged to one of the Arabs, and three to the other. The 
stranger having eaten a third part, and each of the two Arabs a third part of the 
eight loaves, arose and laid before them eight pieces of money, saying, “ my 
friends, there is that which I promised to you, divide it between you according to 
your just rights.” A dispute, of course, arose respecting the divison of the 
money; but a reference being made tothe Cadi, he, adjudged seven pieces of 
money to the owner of the five loaves, and only one piece to him who had owned 
the three loaves. Yet the Cadi decided justly. 
Sailing on a Railway.—A friend lately saw a carriage travelling on a railway 
impelled by asmall sail. It moved with considerable velocity, and had a very. 
singular and striking effect. If there were no bridges or other impediments in: 
the way on the Liverpool and Manchester railroad we have no doubt a light 
carriage, furnished with sails, would traverse the whole line in an hour or less, 
with a moderate wind in the proper quarter.—Lirerpool Mercury. 


The fascinating widow of Wych street, Madame Vestris, appears determined 
to take the field in fine style, even at the commencement of the campaign—all 
she requires is, a fair field and no favour. She is a skilful general, and will, with 
the aid of her light! troops, maintain a smart contest with her powerful rivals. 
The Olympic Theatre will open on Monday next, with three new pieces, and 
the popular farce of A Match in the Dark, in which Mr. Mason, a relation of 
Mr. Kemble’s, will appear for the first time. Mr. Mason isa highly respectable 
gentleman, and has been for upwards of twenty years a member of the Edinburgh: 
company. ‘The new farce of Look at Home, which has been written for Liston, 
is from the pen of Mr. Dance. The burletta, entitled Jre Lost my Place, in. 
which Keeley will appear, is the production of Mr Rodwell; and the new extra- 
vagant extravaganza of High, Low, Jack, and Game, or the Card Party, is the- 
joint work of Messrs. Planché and Dance. 


The Irish Absentees of the XVIth Century.—Sir Gerard Aylmer, of Dullards- 
town, the ancestor of Lord Aylmer, was Vor Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, from whence King Henry VIIT. was inclined to prefer him to the Chief 
Justicesbip of Ireland; but his preferment being opposed by the Ear: of Shrews- - 
bury, who represented Jim as an ignorant man, and unfit for the office, the minis- 
ter, Cromwell, to stem the king’s anger at having recommended, as he supposed, 
an inefficient lawyer, advised his Majesty to have some conversation with the 
party, when he expressed his hope that he would find himself misinformed. The 
king did so, and questioned the judge, among other matters, upon the true cause 
of the decay of Ireland. “It was because,” said Sir Gerard, “the estated 
men who used to reside, and defend their lands, and countenance their tenants, 
did generally dwell in England, and left Ireland a prey to the natives; but 
that if his highness would oblige them to residence, or if they did not comply, 
seize their estates to his own use, he would soon find a reformation; the king 
thanked him for his advice—the act of absentees was passed by the next par-~ 
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liament, 1636, and the Earl of Shrewsbury by it forfeited his property in that 
kingdom. 

A story has been in circulation, and has found its way into two or three papers, 
that the King has forbidden the Earl of Munster his presence, in consequence 
of an application from the Noble Earl for a Dukedom and a national domain. 
We can state positively that there is no truth in the report of Lord peeessonagle 
ever having applied either for a Dukedom or a national grant. — The income . 
the Noble Earl is not Jarge, but from the moderate style of his living, It 1s equa 
to his wants. It is gratifying to add, that his Majesty is on the most affectionate 
terms with all his children. | 

There has lately been established in Paris an office for insuring the lives of 
horses; which has proved a very profitable concern. 

Some years ago, the present Lord Chancellor was asked the use of the large 
mirror at the Old Bailey Court.—* Don't you know that Prudence 1s always 
represented with her glass?” cried the lawyer.—* Well 1? —** Well?” —that 
glass is the mirror of jurzs-prudence. : 

The contemplated marriage between LordCrofton and Lady Georgiana Paget, 
will take place, we understand, about the 12th inst. His Lordship, until very 
recently, commanded a troop in the Marquess of Anglesea’s regiment, the 7th 
hussars. 

We understand that Lady Sophia Lennox has resigned the appeintment of La- 
dy in Waiting to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cumberland. ; 

The Lerd Lieutenant of Ireland has conferred the honour of Knighthood 
upon R. Baker, Esq., one of the sherifis elect for the city of Dublin. We un- 
derstand that the worthy Knight, who is universally respected, enters into office 
under the most favourable auspices. 

His Majesty has issued an order for the alteration of the title of the Poor 
Knights of Windsor, to that of Military Knights of Windsor. 

Tbe Corporation of Doncaster have presented to Earl Fitzwilliam a hand- 
some gold snuff-box, value 100 guineas, together with the freedom of that 
borough. 

Sir Loftus and Lady Otway have left their residence in Bryanston-square for 
the continent. . 

We regret to state, that Sir Richard Keates, G. C. B. is seriously indisposed, 
at his apartments in the Greenwich Hospital. 

Cn Friday week a public dinner was given to Sir David Baird, of Newbyth, 
Baronet, in the Town Hall of Haddington, N. B. on the occasion of presenting 
him with a piece of plate, purchased by the subscription of 7,000 freeholders 
in that county, in testimony of their high admiration of the independent man- 
ner in which he stood forward to support the liberal interest at the late general 
election. 

Madame Josephine Geo— gave a delectable petit souper lately, quite in the 
Countess du Barri’s style. ‘The society was as select as usual; beauty, gal- 
jantry, and gaiety graced her bounteosus board.— Lafayette, on dit, has addressed 
a powerful and pathetic appeal to his ancient and august acquaintance, praying 
for a general political amnesty, and all that. The venerable veteran holds out 
well in health ; one would say he is growing younger instead of older. A new 
weekly English journal has issued from Bennis’s emporium. lis title is ‘* The 
Paris Advertiser, a Literary, Scientific, aud Commercial Journal.’ It has alrea- 
dy acquired considerable popularity and patronage. Its proprietors are M. Paul 
Renouard, the celebrated printer, and brother of the talented Deputy, and Mr. 
Bennis, who is also the editor. 


It is acurious circumstance that Dr. Millingen’s piece of the King’s Jester, so 
successful at the Victoria theatre, and founded on Victor Hugo's unsuccessful 
tragedy of “‘ Le Roi s’amuse,” is about to be re-translated into l’rench ! 

The Italian opera, at Paris, seems shorn of all its beams: neither Malibran or 
Pasta is engaged; and Amigo fills the post of prima-donna. A new piece, by 
Bellini, is to be produced before Christmas. 

A daughter of Mrs. Faucit of Drury Lane theatre, made “her first appearance 
on any stage,” at Richmond, on Monday last, in the character of Juliet. We are 
informed that the fair debutante was very successful in the character. 

The establishment of the opera at Bordeaux is about to be broken up; and 
several dancers of great merit, attached to the company, are likely to be engaged 
for this country. The theatre of Bordeaux is one of the finest in Europe and 
his always served asa nursery forthe Parisian stage. 

A handsome marble tablet, with an appropriate inscription, has just been 
erected to the memory of the late Mr. Elliston, in the chance! of St. John’s 
church, Waterloo-road. 

R. Jones (Edinburgh Jones, as he is called inthe profession), has established 
in Paris a course of English Dramatic Readings, somewhat similar to those of 
Texier, once so popular in England. Jones has a considerable reputation asa 
teacher of elocution ; though not equal to that of his gifted namesake. These 
two actors ought to be called Mercutio Jones and Malvolio Jones. &. is the very 
Malvolio ** that Shakspeare drew.”’. 

On Saturday last, the Duc de Bordeaux attained his 13th year, the period at 
which, according to the laws of France, the heirs of the throne are considered 
of age. The event was celebrated by the French Royalists now residing in this 
country with great enthusiasm, and most particularly at the seat of the Countess 
of Newburgh, in her Ladyship's private chapel, at Hindin House, Sussex. The 
priest who celebrated high mass wore aspleudid vestment painted on white velvet, 
and embossed with gold round the edges, executed by Madame de Fleury, late 
Miss Welsh, an artist of the French Court, long in the employment of her Royal 
Highness the Duchess de Berri. 

Louis Philippe, like most of the continental Sovereigns, is an early riser. Many 
of his appointments tu receive persons take place, when he is in health, as early 
as eight o'clock in the morning, and he usually devotes half an hour or more 
before that time daily, to an examination of the accounts of his stewards, &c. in 
which he is frequently assistedbythe Queen. He is very affable in conversation, 
but rather more inclined to talk than to receive information. If he admit to an 
interview a person of few words, the interview is generally of long duration; 
but if atalker obtain an audience, the conference is very short. The King 
seldom receives an Englisman without turning the conversation upon old times, 
when he bestows many encomiums upon the English for their hospitality to 
refugees, and for their kindness to himself. In one of his rooms he has several 
well-executed paintings, representing passages of his life when in misfortune, 
and even pecuniary distress ; to these he directs the attention of his visitor with 
a sort of pride. He is excessively found of business of every kind, from the 
despatches of a foreign ambassador to a report onthe state of the theatres ; 
and he keeys up 4 correspondence with several of his representatives in foreign 
countries, totally independent of the official intercourse with his Ministers. 

The celebrated grotesque dancers. Herr Ekner, and Monsieur Care!le, from 
the theatres of Vienna, Berlin, and Dresden, have arrived in this country. They 
are the bearers of very flattering testimonials of their abilities from the different 
Courts on the Continent, where they have had the honour to appear. Herr 
Ekner is considered one of the most extraordinary dancers that has appeared 
since the days of the celebrated Mazurier; his dance Policinello a la Mazurier, 
is said to rival the great original. These persons are engaged at the Victoria 
theatre, and will make their debut on Monday next, in a new ballet, in which 
they will introduce several national Hungarian dances. 


A Hint to the Operatic Performers.—I{ you are perfect in the music of your 
songs, never mind the words; nobody expects that singers of consequence should 
convey the song-writer's meaning to the audience. ‘his may do very well for 
those who only sing ballads. 

The Bourgeois Gentilhomme is about to be got up in Paris in the highest style ; 
with the costumes, ballets. and music, with which it was originally given in the 
time of Louis XIV. 

_ LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

We are seriously threatened with the revival of hair-porder. In Paris, an 
effort was made to introduce it last season, but without effect ; whether the forth- 
coming experiment willbe more successful we de not pretend to decide. Whether 
hair-power will ever again be generally worn is hardly doubtful. It is true we 
have revived the dresses of our grandmothers, and they have been rendered 
graceful by the modifications demanded by modern taste. But powder can never 
be rendered elegant. It may be adopted for a night, as a mere fantasse, but it 
can never again obtain the authority of general usage. 

There are some countenances to which powder may possibly be becoming. It 
is supposed to soften the features, aud to impart lustre to the eyes. But, on the 
other hand, it has the disadvantage of spoiling a dress in the space of an hour, 
aud even the most extravagant woman of fashion sometimes wishes to wear a 
dress oftener than once: and, at all events, jt is desirable that it should not ap- 
pear soiled before the termination of an evening party. 

Crowns of plaited hair have now become so exceeding! 
most fashionable coffeurs have laid them wholly aside. 

frequently papilloties, are preferred 

The continuance of mild weather retards the general adoption of the colours 
and materials ususlly worn at the present season. 
silk, ornamented with flowers, are still as general as 
summer. 

Dresses and pelisses of velvet and plain satin, are likely to be much worn, as 
soon as the autumnal weather shall fairly set in. They should be of some rich 
dark colour, with pelerines of the same material, trimmed with black lace. 

The Sichus-cemtures are likely to be much adopted this winter for ball dresses, 
to which they give an elegant finish. The ribbon, folded so as to form a point, 
38 fastened at the centre of the back, after which, t 


y common, that the 
Bows, rather high, and 


the shoulders, crossed on the bosom, and then tied in bows and long ends. 
The fichus-ceintures are frequently worn with high dresses. ‘They are made of 
broad satin ribbond, either figured or plain. When adapted to low dresses, bows 
with long flowing ends may be placed on each shoulder. 

In Paris, small scarfs of black lace or blonde are much worn for evening dress. 
These scarfs, which are very long and narrow, are lined with coloured silk or 
satin, and passed under the waistband. ; 

Sashes with long ends promise this winter to supersede the bands which have 
so long been worn, simply pinned or buckled round the waist.—Oet. 6. 

Very Mal 4 propos !—During the revolution of the Three Days, it was sug- 
gested to Lafayette, (who was playing the part of a voluntier chef de Vétat), that 
he ought to visit the wounded in the Hospitals. Having primed himself accor- 
dingly with some common-places of oratory, the old General presented himself 
in a ward filled with wounded of all ranks and denominations, on whom the chief 
surgeons of Paris were in attendance. ‘Cheer up my brave young friend iy 
cried Lafayette, approaching the nearest bed, in which lay a fine young man, who 
had undergone a severe amputation. ‘You have fought in the good cause, and 
deserve the eternal gratitude of your country. France will inscribe your name 
among those of the heroes who have not hesitated to spill their best blood in her 
defence. Cheer up! our hearts are with you in your misfortunes!” But instead 
of the murmur of approbation which the General bad anticipated at the close of 
his harangue, a dead silence, broken at last by a general titter, prevailed in the 
ward. ‘I'he hero, unluckily selected by Lafayette, was one of the Royal Swiss, 
wounded in the defence of th? Louvre. 

‘Thursdar last, at 8 in the morning, 35 young pigeons, belonging to the members 
of a society of pigeon fanciers at Antwerp, were sent off from Paris, and, not- 
withstanding the wind and rain, one of these winged messengers reached the 
dovecote of its owner, M. Greninge, at 2 inthe afternoon. Befure 4, 18 of the 
birds had arrived. Considering the state of the atmosphere, and the age of the 
birds, this result is very remarkable. —Galignani’s Messenger. 

Practical Jokers.—Saturday an individual was fined half a guinea in the 
Water Bailie Court, for handing a cigar charged with gunpowder to a person in 
a steam-boat.—Glasgow Herald. 

A Sporting Pun.—Lord Worcester inquired of Lord Alvanley what gun-maker 
he would purchase from, if he intended to sport in his neighbour's preserves ! 
“ Why, Egg, for poaching, to be sure,” said the witty peer. 

A Fallen Angel.—The congregation at St. Peter's Church, Carmarthen, was 
thrown into considerable alarm on Sunday by a tremendous crash, occasioned by 
the fal! of a marble figure of an angel fromone of the morumentsin the church. 
It was fortunate that no person was in the seat upon which it fell, as certain 
destruction would be inevitable. ‘The seat was crushed to pieces by the fall.— 
Gloucester Chronicle. 

We learn that. through their Secretary, the Committee at Lloyd's have in- 
formed the Subscribers that they have appointed Messrs. Garrett and Gibbon 
their Agents at Portsmouth, and that Mr. Richard Wilkinson (the Consul!) is now 
their Agent at Syra. 

Swedish Oak.—In consequence of a remonstrance on the high export duty of 
38 I-2 per cent. on oak timber, it has been reduced by a Royal Ordinance of the 
24th ult. to 15 per cent.—German paper. 

We hear that Lord Grey has submitted his plan of English Church Reform to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and through his Grace to the principal Bishops ; 
but there are parts of it which the Archbishop has stated his intention of oppo- 
sing when brought before Parliament. We believe the Bill will be introduced 
into the Commons by Royal message.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

A caricaturist, at the commencement of the present century, represented the 
Emperor Paul with a decree in each hand. On onepaper was inscribed ‘* Or- 
der; on the other ‘* Counter-order;” and on the forehead of the Autocrat, 
“« Dis-order |” 

Apples.—The crops of apples are this year every where so abundant that they 
are selling even in the neighbourhood of the metropolis at a shilling and eighteen- 
pence a bushel. All importation, therefore, is hopeless, as the present prices 
will scarcely defray the freight. 

Melancholy Accident.—On Wednesday last, as Mr. Burnet, an English gen- 
tlemen, who, some time back, settled in Cooke's-town, near Belline. in the county 
of Kilkenny, was riding in chase of hounds, which he heard at some distance 
from his own place, he was incautiously looking down at the horse when at full 
speed, his forehead struck against a lowe bough of a tree, which knocked him off 
his horse, and in a short time after he expired. Mr. Burnet was fond of improve- 





ment, and gave employment to many persons in his neighbourhood. He is uni- 
versally and most deservedly regretted by every one who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance.— Waterford Chronicle. 

China.—The Chinese at one time measured the irritable feelings of the Eng- 
lish nation by the quantity of china broken ina year. A Chinese historian ob- 
serves, ** The merchants of Canton make the sale of their brittle ware the ba- 
rometer of European passions, and as often as the sale augments they say, 
‘The last year has been a passionate one in England.’ ” 
to the extent it was some years ago ; our own manufactured articles and those of 
the Continent have superseded the demand for the brittle ware of Asia, and the 
wise men of the Celestial Empire now say the English have sutdued all their 
anger ; they have no matrimonial strife, and seldom break cups and saucers. 

The annals of duelling afford no such extraordinary instance as the following, 
which we find in a Swiss Journal :—* A woman of robust frame, aged 66, re- 
siding at Chenes Bougerie, had been upon terms of animosity with a baker, for 
28 years, and had frequently challenged him to meet her sword in hand. ‘They 
had, in fact, two several combats, from which the Amazon retired both times 
wesnded. But, nothing daunted, she again forced her adversary to meet her a 
third time, and they had a rencontre, a few days since, at Villette, when the fair 
Armida was so severely hurt that for three days her life was despaired of. 
is, however, now fast recovering, and avows her resolution to enter the field again 
as soon as she has recovered her strength. 

Shakspeare is dangerous reading to budding talent; he compels it to repro- 
duce him while it fancies it is producing itself.—Goethe. 

A new species of potato has heen discovered amongst the Andes of South 
America by the expeditionary army of General Rosas, at present acting against 
the sanguinary Indians of these vast waters. Itis said to abound in nutritious 
qualities. 

A grain of musk will, it is said, scent a room for twenty years, 
of that period will have lost little of its weight. 


** After all,” says Lady Morgan, speakin 


g 
suspension of bloodspilling and destruction of property—of the property of the 
poor, more than of the rich—a leisure to think, to calculate, to learn and to 
labour.” 

Devonshire House-—The north-east angle having been seized with the dry 


rot, numerous workmen are employed in excavating it preparatory to the intro- 
duction of new timbers and brickwork. 


moned for shooting upon the lands of ‘Thomas Smith, of Barking, without a 
license. Mr. Smith—I was not much afraid for the game, but I am inclined to 
think he was in pursuit of my poultry—(laughter). I thought he was fond of a 
goose—(renewed laughter). Defendant was convicted in the penalty of 20s and 
costs, which the solicitor said should be paid. —Essez Herald. 

Apples.—In an orchard belonging to Mr. Pritchard, near Cloddock Church, 
on the Monnow, there are 15 trees, the produce of which has been calculated, 
by old cider-makers, will yield from 1,500 to 2,000 gallons of prime cider. A 
hogshead (100 gallons) from one tree is reckoned the general maximum quantity; 
but these trees average considerably more.—Hcereford Times. 


—— 
RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 

The death of this remarkable individual on Friday week, at Stapleton Park, 
near Bristol, has re-awakened much of the public interest excited by his arrival 
in this country ;—one of those extraordinary circumstances to which we have 
elsewhere elluded, as distinctly marking the advent of great changes in our 
| Indian empire. He has been unwell for some months: and the last time we 
| saw him, which was a few weeks since, at the Star and Garter, Richinond, his 
| fervent expressions of admiration of a splendid sunset over the lovely landscape 
| below, were interrupted by a short uneasy cough, which caused us to fear that the 
| day of his singularly moral, intellectual. and religious pilgrimage was drawing 
| to a similar close, and the world was about to lose the benefit of that light which 

he should not rise again to scatter o'er the East. 

Of his previous course, it is our good fortune, as Journalists, to possess a 
| Sketch written by himself; the simplicity of which is so characteristic of the 
| man, that we are sure it will be read with much melancholy interest. It fol- 
| lows :— 
| My dear friend—In conformity with the wish you have frequently expressed, 





Light hats of crape and | that J should give you an outline of iy life, I have now the pleasure to send you 
they were in the height of | the following very brief sketch. 


** My ancestors were Brahmans of a high order; and, from time immemorial. 
| were devoted to the religious duties of their race, down to my fifth progenitor, 
| who about 140 years ago gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and 
| aggrandisement. His descendants ever since have followed his example, and, 

according to the usual fate of courtiers, with various success, sometimes rising 
| to honour and sometimes falling ; sometimes rich and sometimes poor; some- 


he two ends are passed over times excelling in success, sometimes miserable through disappointment. 


_ But my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal order by profession as well 
/ as by birth, and of a family than which none holdsa higher rank in that pro- 
fession, have up tothe present day uniformly adhered to a life of religious ob- 
servances and devotion, preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to the 
excitements of ambition, and all the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

‘In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish of my father, 
I studied the Persian and Arabic languages,—these being accomplishments in- 
dispensable to those who attached themselves to the courts of the Mohamme- 
dan princes ; and, agreeably to the usage of my maternal relations, I devoted 
myself to the study of the Sanscrit and the theological works written in it, 
which contain the body of Hindoo literature, law, and religion. 

«When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling in question 
the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hindvos. This, together with my 
known sentiments on that subject, having produced a coolness between me and 
| my immediate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different 
countries, chiefly within, but some beyund, the bounds of Hindoostan, with a 
feeling of great aversion to the establishment of the British power in India. 
When I had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, and restored me 
to his favour; after which I first saw and began to associate with Enropeans, 
and soon after made inyself tolerably acquainted with their laws and form of go- 
vernment. Finding them generally mere intelligent, more steady and moderate 
i) their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and became inclined in 
their favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead 
more speedily and surely to the aimelioration of the native inhabitants; and I 
enjoyed the confidence of several of them even in their public capacity. My 
continued controversies with the Brahmans, on the subject of their idolatry and 
superstition, and iny interference with their custom of burning widows, and 
other pernicious practices, revived and increased their animosity against me ; 
and through their influence with my family my father was again obliged to with- 
draw his countenance openly, though his limited pecuniary support was still con- 
tinued to me. 

* After my father’s death I opposed the advocates of idolatry with still 
greater boldness.- Availing myself of the art of printing now established in 
India, I published various works and pamphlets against their errors, in the native 
and foreign languages. ‘This raised such a feeling against me, that I was at 
last deserted by every person except two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and 
the nation to which they belong, I always feel grateful. 

* The ground which I took in all my controversies was, not that of opposition 
to Brahinanism, but to a perversion of it; and I endeavoured to shew that the 
idolatry of the Brahmans was contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and 
the principles of the ancient books and authorities which they profess to revere 
and obey. Notwithstanding the violence of the opposition and resistance to my 
opinions, several highly respectable persons, both among my own relations and 
others, began to adopt the same sentiments. 

* T now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by personal observation, 
a more thorough insight into its manners, customs, religion, and political institu- 
tions. I refrained, however, from carrying this intention into effect until the 
friends who coincided in my sentiments should be increased in number and 
strength. My expectations having been at length realized, in November 1830 I 
embarked for England, as the discussion of the East India Company's charter 
was expected to come on, by which the treatment of the natives of India and its 
future government would be determined for many years to come, and an appeal 
to the king in council against the abolition of the practice of burning widows was 
tefbe heard before the privy council ; and his majesty the Emperor of Delhi had 
likewise commissioned me to bring before the authorities in England certain en- 
croachments on his rights by the East India Company. I accordingly arrived in 
England in April 1831. 

“*T hope you will excuse the brevity of this sketch, as I have no leisure at pre- 
sent to enter into particulars ; and I remain, &c 

(Signed) 

London Literary Gazette, Oct. 5. 

—>—— 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

Considerable excitement was created at Leeds, by the death of a bey of the 
name of Samuel ‘Tomlinson, who worked in a factory, occasioned by the ill usage 
of an overseer by the name of Joseph Radcliffe. The boy had been severely 
beaten repeatedly, and on one occasion had been hung up by the neck for seve- 
ral minutes by a rope. He was taken down alive, but was so injured, as in the 
opinion of an attending surgeon to cause his death within about four weeks af- 
terwards. Jt also appeared that he had been ill used, and at times nearly fa- 
mished. The hanging was considered as the remote cause of his death. His 
neck bone was injured so as to induce disease in that region. A jury which sat 
on the case, had returned a verdict of manslaughter against Radcliffe, who was 
to be tried for the offence at the next Assizes 

The German papers continue to declare, that the Emperor of Austria is to 
assume the title of Emperor of Germany, and is to have an interview with the 
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German Princes at Lintz or Vienna, and that a Congress of Ministers is to be 
held inthe Austrian capital, as was stated in our former advices. A conflict, in 
which some blood was shed, took place between the military and the inhabitants 
of Durkheim in Bavaria, on the 28th of September. 

On the arrival of the Emperor of Russia at Modlin, a deputation from War- 
saw waited upon him, but he refused to receive them, declaring that he came 
merely to see his army, but would not return to Warsaw, until the inhabitants 
had re-established themselves in his good opinion. 


There is nothing of interest from France. The King and Queen of Belgium 
were to visit Parison the 16th of October, and were to remain a month in that 
capital. 

The Dublin Corporation refused to move an address to the new Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

The London Globe says the combinations among the working men in the 
manufacturing districts, are beginning to produce defensive associativns of the 
master manufacturers. 

Drury Lane theatre opened to £400, the best beginning which has been 
known for many years. Mrs. Sloman and Celeste are at the Drury. 

Consols at 3 P. M. on the 8th, stood at 87 7-8 to 88. 

From an Irish paper. 

Important to Half-pay Officers.—A document was lately published in the 

newspapers, purporting to be a circular from the Horse Guuards, addressed to 





aud at the end | 


half-pay officers generally, and in this view it gave rise to uch animadversion, 
as unjust towards a body of men whose best days have been devoted to tne ser- 
On this subject Mr. M‘Donnell of Belfast has received a 
Somerset, in answer to some inquiries of his, in which 
letter his Lordship states that the document referred to was not a circular from 
the Horse Guards, as had been erroneously stated ; it applied solely to the indi- 
viduals to whom it was sent, and, moreover, that the cases of militia officers 
are not to be affected by it. The following is a copy of the letter :— 
* Horse Guards, 16th Sept., 1833. 

** Sir,—In reply to the inquiry, conveyed in your letter of the Ilth instant, [ 

do myself the honour to acquaint you, that the letter bearing my signature, which 


A Cockney Sportsman.—At the Chelmsford Petty Sessions, last week, | lately appeared in the public prints, was not a circular, and applies only to those 
Cornelius O'Brien, tailor, of Liverpool-street, Bishopsgate-street, had been sum- | to whom it may have been addressed. The General Commanding-in-Chief is 


not authorised to deal with the cases of offices of the militia. 
“‘T have the honour to be, your most obedient humble servant. 
“ Daniel M‘Domuell, Esq.” “FITZROY SOMERSET.” 
DEATH OF THE KING OF SPAIN. 
“Madrid, Sunday, Sept. 29. 
Bulletin of the 29th, in the afternoon, transmitted to the Secretary of State. 

““My Lord—I enclose to your Excellency the offical part of the bulletin which 
was forwarded to me by the physicians of the King’s Household, announcing to 
me the decease of the King our Sovereign; and as that fatal and painful event 
must be announced to the public, I beg your Excelleney to have it inserted in the 
Gazette. May God preserve you many years. 

* At the Palace, Sept 29 

“ To his Excellency the Duke of Hagar.” 

ROYAL DECREES. 

‘ Within a quarter to three, on this day, it hath pleased Go. to call to him 
the soul of our dear and beloved husband, King Ferdinand, who now enjoys 
celestial bliss ; and as Queen Regent (Gubernadora) during the minority of my 
august daughter, Donna Isabella I1., I advise the Council of it, with the grief | 
naturally feel for so sad an event, in order that the necessary measures, under 
existing circumstancee, may be taken. 

(Signed with my Royal hand.) 

* At the Palace, Sept. 29. 

“ To the Duke President of the Royal Council.” 

OTHER DECREE. 

“The Queen Regent of these Realms during the minority of my beloved 
daughter Queen Donna Isabella I1., and in order that the affairs of the state may 
not suffer from the death of my dear and beloved husband, my Lord King 
Ferdinand, who now enjoys celestial bliss, | hereby confirm the Secretary of 
State, Don Francisco de Zea Bermudez, Don Joseph de la Druz, Count d’Otaha, 
Dow Juan Gualberto Gunzalez, and Don Antonio Marinez, in their administrative 
functions ; and my wish is that it shall be so, and that you communicate it to 
those whom it may concern. 

‘Signed with my Royal hand, at the Palace, 
Sept. 29th, 1833. 
“To Don Francisco de Zea Bermudez.” 
OTHER DECREE. 





“ Being pleased with the good and loyal conduct of the Authorities of the 
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1833. 


Kinzdoin, and desirous that the affairs of the State should not suffer from the 
death of my dear and beloved husband, my Lord King Ferdinand, who now en- 
joys celestial bliss, [ do, as Queen Regent, and in the name of my dear daughter 
Queen Donna Isabella If., confirm all and every one of them in their respective 
functions, and order them to contihue therein, giving peace and minister:ug 
justice to my people, over whom they exercise power. My will is that it should 
be so, and that you communicate it to those whom it may concern. 
* Signed with my Royal hand, at the Palace, 
Sept. 29th, 18J2. 

«To the Duke, President of the Royal Council.”’ 

The London papers of the 8th, and Paris of the 7th, are occupied with spe- 
culations on the affairs of Spain, but add nothing of importance to the informa- 
tion previously in Our possession. The Marquis of Casa Yaujo had passed 


through Bordeaux on a special mission from the Queen to the French Court. | 
It is stated that Dom Carlos had repaired to ‘Toledo, where he was about to 


cause himseif to be proclaimed King, under the title of Charles V. All Cata- 
lonia, and the Clergy generally, are said to be favourable to his cause. It is 
thought that France will take a decided part in favour of the Queen. Some of 
the French papers assert, that M. Zea Bermudez is excluded from the council of 
regency ; but a decree of the Queen, issued on the King’s death, confirms him 
in his | ost as minister 





On the last page will be found the Prospectus of the ensuing volume of this 
paper—also that of the Emigrant. Persons wishing to subscribe for either will 
oblige us by forwarding their names as early as convenient, in order that we may 
be enabled to make the necessary arrangement for printing the requisite number 
of papers. ‘Those intending to subscribe will, by sending forward their names 
immediately, be supplied with the next five or intervening numbers without charge. 


We make this small sacrifice in order to bring the date of the subscription to a | 


convenient period, the first of the year. 


1c? Will the papers with which we exchange have the goodness to copy or | 


notice the Prospectus, together with the name of the nearest resident agent. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 63 a per cent. 





THE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1883. 
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We are without later news of importance from England, but by a Swedish ves- 
sel from Lisbon we are in possession of intelligence from that place to the 12th 
of October. The Captain reports that no fresh hostilities had taken place be- 
tween the cor ending parties, previous to the 12th, but that on the day he sailed, 
the troops of Pedro marched out to attack their enemies outside of the city. 
He is ignorant of the result. 

Notwitstanding all the positive assurances of the London Times and other 
Pedrotic papers, that Miguel's army was disorganized, and its leaders dispersed 
to the four winds of heaven, it would seem that he still held his ground up to 
the 12th of October—still kept the invaders prisoners in the city—and still held 
possession of all the mills, as well as the aqueducts, thus depriving his enemies 
of both bread and water, those vital necessaries to a large army and a crowded 


population. Colonel Evans, the Radical Member of Parliament for Westmin- 


ster, it appears, had arrived and reviewed Dom Pedro's army, which the Times | 


assures us he found well equipped and disciplined, counting 30,000 men burning 
with zeal to meet their foes. 
themselves to be so long imprisoned by the contemptible opponent that Miguel 
is represented to be! It is to us perfectly clear that Pedro is weaker, or Miguel 
stronger than iscommonly imagined. The result of the sortie, which the Cap- 
tain of the Swedish vessel affirms took place on the 12th ult, will probably not 
be known for some days, probably not before the arrival of the packet of the 24th 
from Liverpool. 

The official documents announcing the death of the King of Spain will be found 
elsewhere. His daughter will be proclaimed Queen immediately. Accounts 
from other parts of the Kingdom assure us, that Don Carlos is on his way to To- 
ledv, where it is his intention to assume the royal functions, and thus will a ci- 
vil war be produced in Spain as well as Portugal. The Governments of Engtand 
and France, it is understood, espouse the Queen's party, and the Northern Sove- 
reigns that of Don Carlos. 

Great Britain continues happy and tranquil, and nothing appears in the dis- 
tance but the threatened difficulties arising from the refusal to pay the Assessed | 
Taxes. In many parts of the metropolis Unions are forming for the express | 
purpose of resisting those imposts, the result of which, it is not difficult to fore- 
see must be their total abandonment next session. It will puzzle Lord Althorp | 


to spare so large a part of the revenue; but he and his colleagues must re- | 


collect that they themselves lent a helping hand to create those Political Unions, 
ari thus set in motion a power which they cannot now controul. It is only by 
such combinations that the people become dangerous to their rulers. 





We have inserted elsewhere a short account of the learned East Indian, 
Rammohun Roy, who unfortunately lately died in England, whither he had gone 
in pursuit of knowledge. The death of this celebrated man is sincerely to be 
lamented, for having abjured the idolatry of his own race and cultivated the 
European languages and literature, the strongest hopes were entertained that he 
might be enabled to introduce Christianity among the benighted people of the 
East. Atthe time of his death he was engaged in translating two English 
works into the Sanscrit Arabic and Persian. ‘These works were the Elements 
of Logic, by the present Archbishop of Dublin, and the In'roductory Discourse 
to the Library of Useful Knowledge, written by Chancellor Brougham. These 
works he thought would be most valuable to his countrymen, being well adapted 
to their understandings. It is unfortunate that he has not lived to complete them, 
but it is gratifying, at least, to know that Rammohun Roy was treated with every 
attention in England, and his benevolent objects promoted to the utmost. He 
also paid a visit to France, where he was presented to his Majesty King Louis 
Philippe. 

Judge Tucker, lute Chief Justice of Newfoundland, and family, have recently 
arrived and taken up their temporary residence in this city. It will be satisfac- 
tory to our readers in Newfoundland to learn that Mr. Tucker is in good health. 





Previous to leaving the Island a Public Meeting took place ; the following | 


particulars of which we abridge from the Patriot of the 29th ult. 


2 sete 
“ Public Meeting —Pursuant to a requisition in our last number, a public meet- | 


ing of the inhabitants of this town and neighbourhood touk place on Friday last, 
to consider the propriety of presenting an Address to R. A. Tucker, Esq. our 
late Chief Justice, prior to his leaving the Island. 


_ John Bingley Garland, Esq. having been called to the Chair, read the Requisi- 
tion, when 


The Rev. F. H. Carrin 
That our late C 


sg and being about to leave this country, we feel it a duty to our- 
seives, Co 7 act of justice to an individual who has presided over our Su- 
preme Court for ten years, with unquestioned talent ahd integrity, to approach 


him, on the eve of his departure, with our unfeigned expression of deep | 
Tegret. 


Mr. Bowring said that he h 


gton proposed the following resolution : 


dered ad great pleasure in seconding the Resolution. He | 
considered it quite unnecessary for him to say a single word on the merits of Mr. 


Tucker. He was sure that there was but one sentiment, and that was one of 
admiration and respect 


Mr. Morris, in an able speech of gre 
as follows : 

That in his character of President, Mr 
during two periods, of nearly a year 
not only the marke 
a whole people. 


at length, moved the second Nesolution, 


Tucker administered the Government 
- _€ach, ina manner to procure for him | 
approbation of his Sovereign, but the love and esteem of 


Dr. Carson moved the 3d Resolution, seconded by Dr. Shea: 
That in all the duties of private life, Richard Alexander Tucker has afforded an | 
example which cannot fail to be productive of the best results-on the morals 
and conduct of the people in Newfoundland. . ; | 
7 Mr. James Kent moved the 4th Resolution, seconded by Mr. John Kent : 
That, as a tribute of just and merited respect, an Address expressive of our 
sentiments, and founded on the foregoing Resolutions be presented to Mr. | 
; Tucker, and that a Committee be appointed to prepare the same. 
The following Gentlemen were then appointed a Committee for the above | 
purpose —Rev. Mr. Carrington, Mr. Morris, Mr. Job, Dr. Carson, Mr. T. Ben- | 
nett, Mr. W. Thomas, Mr. James Kent, Mr. John Kent, Mr. Jobe Shea. The | 
Committee having retired for a short time, returned with the following address 
which was unanimously adopted by the meeting.” | 


| 
Our limits preclude us from inserting the address, which is couched in good | 


Now if this was the case, why did they allow | 


Che Albion. 


| language, and highly complimentary to Mr. Tucker; the reply is also well 
conceived aud modestly expressed. Another address was presented by the Me- 
chanicsof Newfoundland, signed by Mr. Patrick Kough. 
The Patriot concludes its article with the followiug paragraph :— 


generous warmth, so much good feeling. —We most ardently hope that the just 

tribute which the inhabitants of St. John’s have paid to their late Chief Judge, 
‘and which we this day send forth into the world, will have the most happy effect 
| on his future destinies. 





St. Andrew's Day.—On this day week, the 30th instant, the Patron-day of 
Scotland will be celebrated in this City, by the Society named after the Saint of 
Scotia, and doubtless by numerous other individuals from the “ land of cakes” 

The claims toa fond remembrance of a Father-land is truly asserted by the 
Scotchman, who in common with the inhabitants of mountainous countries, boasts 
of a dearer recollection of home, however long or however far he may be sepa- 
rated from it, than the native of the valley or the plain, and accordingly when 
the day of St. Andrew comes round, it is welcomed and commemorated as be- 

comes the gallant Scot, who in the company of his countrymen, and in the indul 
gence of former associations, lives the days of his youth ‘once more again” and 
chimes his cheer in honour of the toasts to the heroes and the friends of 
Scotland. 

The usual dinner of the St. Andrew's will meet with a proud regard on 
the 30th. Of the intended viands we need not speak, for they are always plen- 
tiful ; but as there is a goodly company of vocalists in town, we may presume 


| that a “gathering of the minstrels” will take place in honour of St. Andrew. 
We trust that Mr. Maywood will be enabled to join his countrymen in New 
York on that day in compliance with the express invitation that has been sent 
to him. 
| Weare glad to give insertion to the following—it will serve to put to flight 
| all the stories we so frequently hear, of the illiberality and jealousy of the British 
| Traders in the north west. 





A CARD 

Cambridge, Me., Nov. 23, 1833. 

| laving, while ona recent visit to Columbia River, received much attention 
| and kindness from the English traders there, I deem it a duty to express my gra- 
titude for the same, more especially as | am frequently asked the question, if I 
was never molested by them. By all their acts towards myself, Iam fully con- 
vinced that all persons who from any cause, may come in contact with them, 
will receive honourable and gentlemanly treatment. Among the many to whom 
I am under obligations, I wish to name Chief Factor John M‘Laugihilin, (acting 
Governor for Hon. Bay Co., west of Rocky Mountains,) Mr. Finlinson, Factor, 
Mr Francis Heron, Chief Trader, Mr. F. Ermatinger, and Mr. Pambrun. 
Among the American Traders I have received much attention from Mr. M‘Ken- 
sie, Mr. Laidlow, of the American Fur Co., and Mr. Wm. L. Sublette. To all 
the above gentlemen, I tender my thanks. I am your obedient servant, 


W. J. WYETH. 


The Italian troupe has not given the satisfaction that was anticipated, for with 
| the exception of the prima donna, there is but little to applaud among the vo- 
| calists. As, however, there 1s another female in reserve, of whom report 
speaks most favourably, as well as another tenor singer, both of whom are 
shortly to appear in other operas, it is not fairto pass any final judgment on 
| the merits of the company. 








Soirée Musicale —The Messrs. ?lerrmann’s, who have lately returned to this 
city, from an extended tour, gave a soirée on Thursday evening, at the City Ho- 
tel, toa numerous and most respectable company. We have before alluded to 
the exquisite skill of these gentlemen in giving effect to the harmonies of the 
German composers, and last evening convinced us huw beautiful is the chastened 
chorus, with all its variety of modulation and expression, and how infinitely su- 
perior it isto other compositions in summoning the emotions of the heart into 
play, no matter what the character of those emotions may be. In the ** Invoca- 
tion to Ida,” the Serenade ** Sleep on,” the * Hunter's Song,” and the * Laugh- 
ing Chorus,”’ how varying are the effects produced, all true and natural, whether 
exciting to enthusiasm, winning the imagination to tenderness and repose, or 
forcing the laugh in correspondence with the theme. ‘The totai freedom from 
effort, the adaptation of each voice to the other, and the extreme correctness and 
precision of the whole, giving the unity as well as the power of the organ, dis- 
tinguishes the singing of these gentlemen from that of any other artists, and if 
, we may judge of the impression they have every where made, recommends them 
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Benefit recently given at the Bowery Theatre to Thomas A. Cooper and his children, 


| was held at the Shakspeare Hotel, on Wednesday evening, the 20th inst. On motion, 


. Dr. David Hosack was called to the chair, and George D. Strong, Esq. appointed 
ecretary. 
The meeting being organized, the Treasurer submitted the following account cur- 


; rent, which was examined by the Committee of Arrangements, and passed as correct. 
We do not recollect ever to have witnessed on any public occasion so much | 





| Dr. The Cooper Benefit Fund in account with Wm. T. McCoun, Treasurer. Cr. 
Paid, at the Bowery Theatre, ex- By money received at the office 
penses of House...... ------ $340 00] of the N. Y. Mirror,........ $3338 00 
Printing circulars, notices, tick- * money received at the Bowe- 
CU, BC. wove cscesscceee re! © ry Theatre on night of per- 
For advertising in Newspapers, 204 64 formance, .....------....... 1164 60 
All other expenses............. 66 00 
$683 75 


Trustees for the benefit of Mr. 
Cooper and his children, ..... 3818 75 


$1502 50 $4502 50 











The following resolutions offered by the Honourable William T. M‘Coun, seconded 
by the Honourable Richard Riker, were unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to Mr. Hamblin, Manager 
of the American Theatre, for his prompt, liberal, and frank compliance with the wishes 
of the Committee on the Cooper Benetit, in granting his Theatre for that purpose, and 
leaving the choice of any night to them, as circumstances might direct, without any re- 
gard to the arrangement of his own business, and for his exertions as manager and per- 
former, in giving, by his influence and abilities, every facility and attraction that might 
further the views of the Committee, and the desire of the public of New-York. And 
the Committee trust that this community will show, on the occasion of that excellent 
performer’s benefit, that they duly appreciate his generous conduct in aid of the decay- 
ed fortunes of his veteran brother actor. 

Resolved, That Mr. Power (who never represented the “ Irish gentleman” with 
more eclat than when he tendered bis services to the Committee) be presented with 
the thanks of this meeting, not only for the essential services rendered to the Benefit; 
po for the generous sacrifice of his own personal interests and convenience in so 

oing. 

Resolved, That to Mr. and Mrs. Wood, jointly and severally, thanks ke presented 
for the support of their brilliant professional talents, and for preferring the wishes of 
the public to those of any self-interested individuals. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the meeting are no less due to Mr. Wallack, Mr. 
Horn, Mrs. Barnes, Miss Clifton, Miss Wheatley, Mrs. McClure, Mrs. Flynn, and 
to the gentlemen of the Italian orchestra, who volunteered their services, as well as to 
the members of the American Theatre generally, who contributed to the evening’s en- 
tertainments, and that they be accordingly presented, 

Resolved, That thanks be presented to Samuel Woodworth, Esq. for the address 
delivered by Mr. Hambiin in a manner replete with feeling and energy—an address as 
true and appropriate in substance, as it Was pointed and poetical in expression. 

Resolved, Thatto our eminent native tragedian, Mr. Forrest, who was the first to 
propose the Benefit in this city forthe Cooper fund, the thanks of the meeting be 
presented, to evince the sense entertained of his intentions, although prevented from 
rendering his personal assistance on the night of the New-York Benefit, in that theatre 
which fostered his talents, and to which he 1s an honour. And further, that this meet- 
ing duly appreciate the pledge he has given voluntarily, for the benefit of the Cooper 
fund in New-Orleans. 

Resolved, That to Mrs. Austen, Mr. Placide, Mr. Hackett, Mr. Keene. Mr. Han- 
na, and Mr, Trust, whe all expressed their desire to assist, by volunteering their ser- 
vices for the Benefit at the American Theatre, but who from various causes were 
prevented from so doing, the thanks of this meeting be presented. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be sincerely rendered to the Editors of 
the Courier and Enquirer, the Gazette, the Mercantile, the Daily Advertiser, the 
Standard, the Post, Star, American, Commercial, Mirror, Albion, Traveller, and Con- 
stellation, for the efficient support rendered the Benefit by them, and for their generous 
donations on the occasion, ; 

_ Resolved, That the Committee duly appreciate the services rendered on the occa- 
sion of the Cooper Benefit, by their public spirited f-llow-citizen, George P. Morris, 
E’'sq., upon whose experience and disinterestedness the Committee imposed the whole 
burthen of arranging, superintending, and carrying the Cooper Benefit in this city into 
effect. The meeting, fully sensible that to his unwearying exertions in encountering 
and overcoming every obstacle thrown in the way of the intended purpose, and to his 
talents, zeal, activity, firmness and devotedness, the brilliant result of the Benefit 
is to be principally attribured--do tender thanks to him for themselves and the public. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the meeting be presented to Washington Irving, 
James K, Paulding, Henry Ogden, James Monroe, William Dunlap, and Gilbert I. 
McCoun, for their exertions in forwarding the intentions of their fellow-citizens. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the several daily papers of this city, 
and that they be signed by the Chairman and Secretary. 

GEO. D. STRONG, Secretary. DAVID HOSACK, Chairman. 


——. 


Died, at his residence in Lundy’s Lane, on the 31st of October, after many years of 
etreme suffering, which he endured with unqualified cheerfulness and resignation, 
Colonel Richard Leonard, of the Lincoln Light Infantry, late Majoz in his Majesty’s 
104th Regiment, and many years High Sheriff of the District of Niagara. Colonel 
Leonard entered the army as Ensign in the 54th Foot at an early age—and served 
with distinguished credit both in Egypt and in Canada—he continued until his last 
hour enthusiastically attached to the profe-sion, to which so long a period of his life had 
been devoted—while his health permitted him to act ina public capacity, he was an 
active, zealous, and useful public officer. His private character has long been highly 














in an uncommon degree to the preference of their auditors. 

We deeply regretted to see the number of the Messrs. Herrmann's lessened 
since their last appearance in New York. Death has removedone of their compa- 
vions, Mr. Heurtel, whose magnificent bass voice will not readily be forgotten. 
The health of this gentleman had long been in a delicate state, and at the lamen- 
table fire in Montreal he was exposed to a greater degree of fatigue and cold 


and deservedly esteemed by a large circle of Friends and acquaintarces, by whom his 
_ is oa limented,—he was interred with military honours on Sunday the 2d of 
ovember. 
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OTICE.—If Mr, David Burnside, some time merchant in Montreal, afierwards 
residing in Glasgow, and who sailed from Liverpool for Philadelphia in July 1826, 








hief Judge, Richard Alexander Tucker, Esq. having resigned his | 


than his already tried frame would endure; his decease, under these circum- 
stances, has deprived the musical world of a brilliant ornament. and his compa- 
nions of an old and loved companion. 

We are happy to state that the Messrs. Herrmann’s will give one more soirée, 
previously to their departure from this country. 


Park Theatre-—The opera of Fra Diavolo, by Auber, with Mr. and Mrs. 
| Wood, in the characters of Zerlina and the Brigand, was performed for the 
first time on Wednesday, and repeated last evening. The character of Zerlina 
| does not afford Mrs. Wood much opportunity for the display of her admirable 
powers; indeed the part is scarcely worthy of her, if we except her share in 
| the concerted pieces. Fra Diavolo is not, like other operas, studded with gems 
to give effect to the principal character, and therefore fails in creating so strong 
an association between the singer and the composition. In all, however, that 
fell io the lot of Mrs. Wood to execute, the charm and grace of her style were 
eminently conspicuous. The beautiful air, **On yonder bank reclining,” was 
given with great effect, and throughout the chamber scene, and the minor parts 
of the opera, both her singing and acting were as admirable as effective. 

Mr. Wood looked, acted, and sang as'became the gallant Marquess, and the 
Brigand, and in the Barcarole, and in the national air, ** Proudly and wide,” was 
particularly animated and successful. Mr. Placide and Mrs. Sharpe filled the 
outré characters of Lord and Lady Allcash, but the former was unworthily placed 
in a part where so little fell to his share. On Thursday evening the well-known 
English opera of * Love in a Village,” with the farce of “ ‘The Waterman,” 
were performed for the benefit of Mrs. Wood, and we rejoice to add that a very 
crowded assembly were present. 

The opera is so well known as scarcely to require any description ; with such 

| a Rosetta as Mrs. Wood, and such a Hawthorn as Mr. Wood, we cannot ima- 
gine that aught remained unperformed or desired,—thuse excellent songs, so 


could scarcely be in better hands. In the farce of the Waterman, the match- 
| less ballad of ** Black eyed Susan " drew down a well earned applause. 

| Mr. Maywood has returned from a successful trip to Albany, where he played 
| a short engagement, which included some of his best Scotch characters. 


| extract the following from the Albany Evening Journal:— 


‘* Mr. Maywood, after a short engagement, took his benefit last evening, and | 
He played Caleb Balderstone and Sir | 
Master Burke, 


| was warmly greeted by a good House. 
| Archy M’ Sarcasm, with admirable taste, genius and _ spirit. 
whose services were kindly volunteered, was also most cordially received. After 
the curtain fell, Mr. Maywood was called out by his friends, for whose kind 
| patronage he tendered, in a handsome manner, his grateful acknowledgments. 
Mr. Forrest.—We learn that the manager of the Bowery Theatre, has con- 
cluded an engagement with Mr. Forrest, and that this distinguished American 


truly English, “My dog and my gun,” and ‘*Oons, Neighbour, ne'er blush,” | 


We | 


be alive, he will hear of something very considerably to his advantage, by addressing a 
letter to the Editor of this paper. [Nov. 23.—3t. 
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i}> La Revue Francaise est presentee au public sans avoir ete precedee d’au- 
cune de ces annonces qui dans ce pays devancent ordinairement la premiere emis- 
sion dun ouvrage periodique. La onfiance des editeurs dans les avantages qui re - 
sultent du plan qu’ils ont adopte, leur a permis de s’ecarter de la regle generale ; et 


|!a publication de Pouvrage, les dispense maintenant de faire ressortir ce plan dans 
tous ses details. 
Mai 


Mais ils feront observer, qu’avant intention de composer La Revue de morceaux 


| choisis de toutes les litteratures de l/Europe, ecrits,en Francais, ou traduits dans cet- 


telaugue, il est impossible de reunir des les premiers moments de son existence tous 
ies materiaux que requiert la culture d’un champ aussi vaste. Un peu de tems est 


actor will again appear on the stage where he won his brilliant reputation, next | done necessaire pour donner a la revue la perfection dont elle est susceptible ; et afin 


Wednesday evening. He will doubtles be greeted, as he deserves to be, by a 
most numerous and intelligent audience. 
tragedy, the Broker of Bogata, written for him by Dr. Bird, the successful author 
of the Gladiator and Oralloossa. 


} 
tiie | 
Thomas Dixon, Esq. sailed on Saturday last in the packet ship New York, for 
Liverpool. 

The Harpers have just published a new edition of Richelieu, in two volumes, 
forming Nos. 33 and 34 of their Library of Select Novels. The mecaanical | 


| execution corresponds with the other Nos. of the same series, and the fact of a 


new edition being required establishes the popularity of the novel. 
NOTICE. 

Soirée Musicale —The Messrs. Herrmann and Co. have the honour to inform | 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York, that at the solicitation of namerous | 
friends, they will give a Soirée Musicale at the Assembly Room, City Hotel, on | 
Tuesday evening, the 26th inst., being positively the last time they will have | 
the pleasure of appearing before a New York audience. 








It will be seen from the documeut below, that the net proceeds of the Benefit 
for the children of Mr, Cooper, amounted to $3,800 which has been paid over to | 
the Trustees of the Fund. 

COOPER BENEFIT. 


In pursuance of public notice, a meeting of the Committee, who had in charge the 


Report speaks very highly of a new | 


d’atteindre a ce but dans le mvindre delat possible, soins et depenses, rien ne sera 
epargne. 

On peut adresser les lettres et communications relatives a La Revue Francaise 
a Hoskin & Syowpen, No, 53 Wall street, et on invite les personnes qui auraient 
l’intention d’y souserire a se presenter a la meme adresse. 


Des Agents pour les principales villes da continent seront nommes incessamment, 


| et leurs noms donnes au public, 


La Revue Francaise present: itself before the public, without any of the notices 
which ordinarily in this country, precede periodical publications. To this departure 
from general rule, the publishers have been led by a confidence in the merits of their 
plan, which the appearance of te work, now renders it unnecessary minutely to detail, 

The publishers, however, may be permittted to observe, that composed as the work 
is intended to be, of selections from the whole periodical literature of Europe, writ- 
ten in the French language, it is not possible in the first stages of its cxistence, to 
collect together all the materials which a field so extensive opens to their labours. 
Some time is necessary to give to the execution of the plan, that perfection of which it 
is susceptible ; but to attain it, with as little loss of time as may be, neither exertions 
or expense, on their part, will be spared. 

Letters and communications in relation to La Revue Francaise, it is requested, may 
be addressed to Hoskin & Snownpen, 53 Wall street, where subscriptions will 
be received, as well as at the Stores of 

Messrs. G. & C, & H, CARVILL, 108 Broadway, corner Pine. 
BERARD & MONDON, 3 Courtlandt street. 
C. de BEHR, |! 02 Broadway. 
PEABODY & Co. 219 Broadway, near Vesey-st. 

Agents in the principal cities of this continent, will be shortly appointed and their 
names announced. [Nov. 
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MY LOVE HE GAVE ME ROSES FAIR. 
A Balllad, written by the Hon. C. F. Berkeley; the music by Alexr. D. Roche. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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My love he gave me ro - ses fair, And saidthey’d bloom for 
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rose _ should be, My lov’d my on - ly treasure. My lovd My on -- ly treasure. 
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Alas how oft are we deceived, Of all it held the dearest ; The roses fel! and love grew cold, 
; In ways we think the clearest, The winter came, my story’s told, And left me without pity. 
Too soon my bosom was bereaved, Alas a mournful ditty, And left me, &c 
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4 4 ~ ‘ A _ R. REYNOLDSON. (Pupil of Signors Rossini and Pellegrini,) begs to inform 
PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ALBION. his friends and the public in general, that he has commenced giving lessons in 
singing. Terms may be known on application at his residence, 7 Vandam street, or at 


(NEW SERIES.) the offices of the Courier & Enquirer, Albion or Mirror, [Nov, 23-tf. 


The second volume of the New Series of THE ALBION will commence on the first Saturday of the ensuing year, 1834. ITY SALOON.—Grand Military and Civic Ball,—J. W. TRUST announces 
This J 1, whi i J tes . . : - me . ‘ai . to his patrons and the public that he will give a Grand Military and Civic Ball 
is Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established nearly T'welve Years, | at his splendid Assembly Room, the City Saloon, 218 Broadway, on Monday next, 


and has obtained a reputation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Pro- | 1" commemoration of the anniversary of the evacuation of this city by the British, on 


i ; which occasion the Washington Guards, Company F, Captain Coger, will appear 
prietor, on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and | jn military uniform. , —s 








scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most efficient weekly journals in the English language. , Mons, FREIDHEIM, of Paris, Directer of J. W, Trust’s Band, is composing 
In its details, the A ill b Ras . f }a Grand Military March (dedicated to the company), which will be played on the 
its details, the ALBION will be found to embrace—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;— | entree of the corps into the Ball Room. 


Tickets to admit one gentleman and two ladies, $1 each, may be had at the restau- 
| rant of the Saloon, Pupils and holders of season tickets entitled to free admission. 
| (tC J.W. T.’s first Fancy and Characteristic Ball this season will take place 


the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of 
Europe, and other parts of the globe. In its lighter portions will be found the most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so 





remarkable for their lively and sparkling talent, selected witha diligence and care that has drawn forth the most unqualified approbation. Any thing that tends | 0" Wednesday the 27th inst. [Nov. 20-1t. 
in the remotest degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the HE Subscriber has disposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward 
most respectable and intellectual families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms and on the tables of the most literary persons on the North American Continent, Milford. 


P. . : : ; yee F : . ’ : Be All persons having demands against the said establishment, will please present the 
oetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama, receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, V oyages, and T'ra- | same at the bar—and all persons indebted to said establishment,are requested to make 
vels, &c. &c., are faithfully recorded. The Wit and Anecdote of the great European World,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of | payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorized to settle all the concerns 
the Miscell intellig f the d ‘ of the House. New York, November Ist, 1833. ELIJAH BOARDMAN. 

ne MINES OF The Cap, SHMNPININENS erange. The Subscriber will hereafter conduct the American Hotel on his own account. 


Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, New York, November Ist, 1833. EDWARD MILFORD. _ 


Plans, Sketches, and Diagrams, illustrative of subjects treated of in the general scope of the work. At the end of each volume, a handsome Title Page, anda HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 

copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. T ageneral meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, 

whereon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to let the 
The Axion is published every Saturday morning in the Quarto form, ona large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type, at Six Dol- Pavilion and Ontario Houses, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 

lars Per Annum, payable in advance cember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 

— ae ; deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 





Office, No. 76 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New York. the summer season, although each make up above sixty beds. ‘The building of Baths 
and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced, will require increased accommo- 
a == dation at the Hotels. As complaints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- 


prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE “SMIGRANT. dering such accommodation as Ladies and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed 


to receive at the fashionable public places of amusement in Europe. 











This Journal is devoted to the Domestic and Local intelligence of ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES Tne need apply hens np - satisfactory evidence as to qualifications. 
. es ae ee = Three Cottages to be let or sold. _ 
It was established at the commencement of the present year, and its second yolume will begin with the year 1834. Its success so far has been highly flat- Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson a, — Ce yey 
tering, and fully satisfies the expectati Pp : . ” of the Fallx, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs. Buchanan & ©o. stontreal, 
ns y a Pp on of the Proprietor. and the Editor of the Albion, New York. Sept. 21.—IIt. 
The Emicranrt is intended for the use of the numerous British residents upon this continent—its details consisting of all the local news of the three Kingdoms ; Niagara Falls, Sept. 14. 
the numerous occurrences in the Mining, Agricultural, and Manufacturing districts, as well as the mighty Metropolis of England. The Internal Improve- NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
ments, the Corporation proceedings of the different towns and cities, remarkable Trials, &c., are faithfully rec  § S j The subscri have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
s ’ arkable Is, , are orded ; also the $ re, state e subscribers have established the following shiy } p 
z 7 ; mperting Tebartiganes, stat this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 


of the Markets, List of Bankrupts and Insolvents, &c. &c., all arranged under distinct heads, and adapted to such British residents in this country as cannot 


: each month. 
obtain access to the English papers. "7 








Slaps. Masters. _ From New York. D re! Liverpool. 
The politics of the Emicranr are liberal and impartial, and not warped by anv feeling of party spirit whatever. Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. grt + Sens. 30, ioe, 30° Movs" 
It is published every Wednesday at No. 76 Cedar-street, New York, at Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance. svar W.eThomt | Pan. 14, May 14 Septl4y 30, ~ 30, June 30, 


q i i St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept. 14, + aa 30, Feb. 30, June 30, 
The extensive circulation of the Emigrant among people from the Old Country, renders it an excellent vehicle for land and other advertisements, conveying | NewShip, | T. Taulman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30. 
information to persons lately arrived in this country. : The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
: . greatest exertions will be made to proaote the interests « f importers, by the speedy 
7 As the Avsion is published on Saturday, and the Emicrant on Wednesday, the two papers convey to those persons who subscribe to both, the news from | and safe delivery of their — ae weap mee ba Phew mal 
‘ : r - j . j i pute rc S \e » price 
Europe twice a week, and render the intelligence from Great Britain complete. Every subject of importance, either of general or local interest, appears in one ee eee he ohn on banal and forty dollars ; for which, each pas- 
or the other of these very cheap and comprehensive Journals. senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be Peet OnE wierkie passage, ap- 
AGENTS F THE £ > ‘RANT ly tothe masters, on board, or to ‘ NEY. 
AGENTS FOR THE ALBION AND EMIGRANT. ply , on board, GRACIE. PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


— 


Maine.—Col. Whitney, pv. o., Calais. 


New-Hampshire.—J. F. Shores, Portsmouth. 1 Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston ; R. C. Clench, Pp. M., Niagara; 


H. Mittleberger, p. p. m.. St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, p. m., Grimsby; Abm. K. 

















——— ~ Snelling Powell, Boston; Samuel Thaxter, Fall River; B. | Smith, Hamilton; James Chep, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. : 
“Rhodex Isl ‘add=M Rot “er bell, p.M., Simcoe; J. Jackson, Brantford; B, Shaw, St, Thomas ; James S. Howard, Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Connecti —_H. H ae I rovidence. Pp. M., and James F. Smith, York ; W. Hands, p. m., Sandwich; D. Smart, Pp. v., Port | New- York. Hat re. . 
Neu Y. “9 “_E lei ‘Th & Co., New Haven, | Hope ; J. G. Bethune, p. m., Cobourg ; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne ; Thos. Parker, p.m.; | No. 1. Franc E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. Is|Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
Ha ew Oe am win , ne Albany; J. H. Rathbone, Utica; Messrs. Morse & | Belleville; Wm. [reland, Hallowell ; David John Smith, Kingston ; J. Taylor, Perth ; 2, Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8 * 8iFeb. 1, June l, Oct. l, 
Rrveys Canandaguia + 1; \wersoll, Pp. at., Medina, Orleans co.; J. Bogert, book- | Daniel Jones, Brockville ; A. McLean, Cornwall; M, Connell, Bytown; Mr. Ro- 3. Francois Ist, |W.W. Pell) “16, ‘16, “* 16) “ 8 % 8 | 8, 
seller, Geneva ; C. and M. Morse, Rochester ; R. H. Lee, Buffalo; Platt & Ramuey, | bert Headlam, Prescott; Samuel Falconbridge, p.m., Drummondville ; Dr. Albin 4. Rhone J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “ 24) ‘ 16, % 16, 16, 
Poughkeepsie ; H. L.. Frankl, ». a. Lewiston, | Guelph. ; oR 7 1; New Ship, J. Clark, ' \Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1y] “24, “24, © 24, 
yond hon ll Cungel gry ‘ r Lower Canudla—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Judson, Pp. ™. Isle aux Noix ; 2. Formosa, Web. Orne “ 8 * &, 5 »|Mar. |, July l, Nov. l, 
burgh vA Vall hee Roe Ky rs Spruce st., Philadelphia; J. Eichbaum, Pitts- | David Chisholme, p. m., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P.M., Grenville, Ottawa; 3. Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, a 8, p< 8, 
3 ; : * allerchamp, Roaring Creek, Columbia County. Joseph Tardif, Quebec; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Chambly ; Alex. 4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24,! “ 16, 16, 16, 
ites and.—George Carr Grundy, Baltimore ; H C. Scott, r. m., Upper Marl- | H. Peirce, St. Johns. : 1 Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. ee 2, = 24, “a 24, 
-* . , b Nova Scotia—C\lement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; George | 2. Charlemagne, Pierce, “« gs, “* 8, “ SjAprill, Aug. 1, Dec. lL, 
| one oS ll aI ene, Frank Taylor, Washington. Chipman, Kentville; Samuel Cowling, p. m. Annapolis : H. G. Farish, Yarmouth ; 3. New Ship, “ 16, 16, “16 8, : 8,“ 8 
ve - a2. Strobia, Richmond ; J. D. Murrell, p,m. Lynchburgh ; Henry | James S. White, Cumberland; James Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 4. Poland Richardson,} ‘* 24, ‘* 24, ** 24s 4. 
White, Petersburgh ; C. Hall, Norfolk; H. Price Charlottesville Pri Edward Isl =, ? , : J sunk , N 1 “94. % 24 & 94 
North Carolina.—T. Watson, p. m.. Newbern” i : aw rince E ward sland—J. & P. 1 Tacgowan, Charlottetown. p 1. Erie, . Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, ov. ~~ ’ ’ 
South Carolina.—D B. P| Mf G ’ his : ern 5 A. Campbell, Faye tteville. } New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John ; F. E. Beckwith, Frederictown : 2. Albany, Hawkins, hd 8, “ 8, 8,, May l, Sept. Ne Jan. Se 
Georgia WT. W a my olum ie E. B. Rothmabler, Georgetown. | George Henderson, Miramichi, &c. &c.: Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen; George 3. Havre, Depeyster, “ 16, “16, “ 16, wg gg’ 
oa me oe ‘ my avannah; T. F. Greene, Millidgeville. | Miller, St, Andrews, 4. Henri lV. J.Castoff. } “ 24, “24, “24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
fat mod. < ogg, 3 nyt yd: Coleman, Huntsville. Newfoundland—A. Mac Gregor & Co., St. John. Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds 
Florida.—A Patterso E mos bigs fay W. _ West Indies and South America—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. | bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Key. 4 : n, Esq. Pp. m. Key West; H. S. Waterhouse, Esq. Indian - — peng A. bmg H. Anderson, r= Croix; Wm. Gordon, Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 
Lente au) . : Vest End, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, p. m., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P. ; uesnel, L’Aine. ; 
ye pene mr 4 ow om Louis. M . ; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island ; co W. Pattison, Demarara; A. Cuma do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
Tennessee.—Caleb C Ne ’ i, Neshvil James Maxwell, Louisville. Holmes, Montego Bay, Jamaica; Don Juan J Romero, Matanzas: Jos. Ayton, do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Oho.—H. L. & H s waht Cin a . - F, Gallag! , Carthagena; J. Boulton, La Guayra; Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres ; W. T. Agents at New York—J.J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ae m, Cincinnati; 2. Gallagher, Springfield, Shannon, Jamaica Dispatch, Kingston, Jamaica; Mr. Hogan, merchant, Havannah, | ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 

















